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'A. 


'THE PURPOSE AND jMETHOD 6 ? THE STUDY. 


Tho purj, ox, ■ of /hr hivcxthio/wn.—VwlW tlie Jcfade or two 
ediirat ioiiiil iiiliniiii>tr!il ioii lias liccii notidily laofrard in atlackiiif' its 
|>rold('iiis Iw iiictliods api.roxiiim'tiii': (he scientific. Tnidit ion. scnti- 
niont, nilc of ilmnil). tuiii|.oii/.iiio coni|)romi>o— lliesc have hccni. and 
rinforlnnalclv,. still arc. the dominant inefhods in this iniportaiit Held 
of human ciilci|n is<'. On,, of the lai-oot of ihc ))roldem.s iirthcOid- 
imnistrafion of cdiicatiomil iiist itiii i.uis is that of the proper method 
of <lc(cnninaliun of the woikinc; load of the niemhers of the instnic- 
tional stall. [Ids prolilcni has heen with iis ever sinee we have had 
^ sehoids. .Vdiiiinistratois arc only hcirinnin^r to address serious efforts 
(o its scientific solution. This is triie even in our hioher‘in.stitntions, 
to which, heeanse they have heen the, protagonists of seienlifie method, 
we .should first turn for the li<:ht of example on siieh a significant 
proldcm. The investigation reiiortcd here is a pioneering attack upon 
(Ins i.roldem a^ it eoneerns eidleges and uni veivsities. Being a pioneer- 
ing s(nd\. it i> admittedly defeetiv,' and suhjerf to improvement. At 
many points, as will^e indicated, it is not safe to draw eonelusions, 
and .some of the eon.dnsions drawn must, of course, when more and 
hetter fagts ar}> available, turn out to he ineonehisi ve. It is believed, 
houcyr, that tlieiywis here ileinonsi rated a mrlfwil of ileterinining 
. (eaeliLiif' loads foi;the in.sirnctional stalf of a higher institiition that is 
deseiwing of wider application— a methoil that is mneh more objcctivo 
and rohable.t halt the method.s of tradition, .sentiment, rule of thtimh, 
and temporizing compromise thtd are mnv in use. 'Tt is helteved’ 
further, that there arc ,a iinndier of specific conclusions that " ill coin- 
fnend thcm.siHvc.s io the judgment of many for their iirimodiuto 
iipphcahility, • . ' 


I hr method of^ the inve^tigatwiu—ln }\\B nipiek upon tlxe proWem 
under cmii!ii4enil ion thi? Avnter began by msstnhih^ tljat there are hgt 
f \\'0 factors wjhch d^teftnine tKc, itt'iual'xvprjting JtMld hn JntrivitU&l 
insfcntaor Is allying-— (rt) Bdt^orniaiho 

l^^d.f Tils f 1 ^ a inptpher gif gnit- (b) thejalignu 
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resulting from surli ])erf()i\iuince. 'Tlici'cyis large grouiKl for the 
belief that the fonner is of imieJ^n*ater importance than the latter 
and will for the most part comprehend it. Although no stiulies of 
mental fatigue of members of a teivehing staff have heeft imule. a 
number of ex])eriments ha\e hcnm conducted with school children 
^ which tend to discount very imicli the generahiy*lief in the large 
influence of metital fatigue upon efficiency in mental work. Even 
■ thoiigh in(*mhcrs of a univei'sity faculty are no longer chihlren, they 
must he subject to the o])eration of similar laws i>f mental economy. 

, and therefoix* it will he ])crtim‘nt to (piotc what two psychologists 
.say in summary of the significance of these ex])eriments. Freeman ^ 
sa;V"s: ‘‘Fatigiu* is undouJ)tedlY one of i1h> ^itors witich aflei't tlie> 
efliciency of our work, hut recent stiulies wini school children have 
indicated tliat tlie amount of fatigue wldcli w'c may expect lo^i^mear 
as a result of tlie o|'diiuiry work of tlie school day is much less nuin 
was formerly sup])osed.” Tlioiaulike.- after eitmg through several 
pages the main findings of a number of investigations, says: ‘'Tliere - 
is a remarkahle unanimity in the results suinmai’ized in this sivtion 
i;i showing that ability to work is. in school pupils, througliout and. 
at till' close . of the sc1uk) 1 st\ssion. almost or quite unimpai A*d. ’ 
"riiese statements L(>nci*rn jiu'ntah iwt physicah fatigue. The former 
\k tlm fv]>e whicli would he our ju'imary eoneoni in this study if we^/ 
should have need to give either of them eonsidcral ion. since thei>* is s 
hut a relatively small proportion of ph\>iiral aetivity involved in the 
work of the university instructor. 

Thormlike,'* after reviewing the oxjioriinonts investigating the 
. ridatioiis of ‘‘muscular*’ Work and fatigue to ‘‘mental’* work aad\ • 
fatigue, concludes “ that surely there is no uni form "e fleet of muscular 
work upon mental c-flieioncy and that the average intrinsic effect of 
moderate- amounts of it is Very Slight..” Furtlicrmore, w^inust- l)car 
in mind that these statements concern actual JeerruMe in. of 

mental woi*k, not the fvrUnfjH of whicli, according to Thom- ^ 

dike, ^ “ from what little is known of them, ♦ ♦ ♦ SGQni a very 

floor synifitom df the loss of. ability.” Thus, idthough the fatigue 
- resulting, e. g., from conducting a clock -hour iectui e nmy^ot lil^i.thc 
same us that of an hour of recitation or of laboratory, or, again*, that 
resulting from aiPhour of recitation in mathematics inuy not he tlie* 

; , , HUXtui as that of an houp of recitation in liiw, ficcaiise tlm infliience, of 
mental -fati^e is not hirge in any event, there is not. much ju^tyicu- / 
;Ai^ph for the cQnte^ slioifld bo;ma,de 
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the schedules on tjic basis of fatigte, even if suclf fatigue 

were measnral)fc. As'alresul}^ implied, it ^■nuch more*' iin])ort ant 
that, if large ditferences in time consume in coimecljoii ^vilh 
clocJv lu)urs of instruction iirc^found, these be given rcrognit4<'>n in 
such discrimiinvtions as are made. This opinion has the additional 
support of the fact already stsxtccl. that disoriminations based upon 
the total time investment in connection with a clock liouf of instnn*- 
tioii )vill also in considerable ])art comprehend the factor of fatigue. 

The <lata coiicej*ning time consmiied in tlieir activities hy tc:ich- 
ing iifcombers ot the faculty of the University of Washington which 
are used in this study were secured byineunsof a (]nestiomiaire whicli 
is reprndu(*(*d in thc\aj)j)eiidix. It will i)C not(‘d that the instructor 
was a>k<Ml t-o report on tijue spent in his* professional activitic 45 dur- 
ing om‘ school week. May 11 to IP (1017), iiiclusivo. It will he seen 
also that such <|iiestions as appear i)ii slTeot 1 call, for tlie most part, 
lor* the time spenl in uon-teaching activities. An' except ion to this is 
question 1, Attention will be called to other less signilioiiif excoj)- 
t ions as they juise in presenting ami int(‘rpret ing the facts iji the 
main body ol this report. Quest ions 2, and 4 ask for reports on tlie 
iuor(‘ pui (*ly noniii trnctional [uolcssional activities of teachin’g mein- 
bersof the faculty.^ Sheet 2 of the (|nestioiuialre was devised to se- 
cure statepient of all time spent in instrm*t ional work, including 
time. s]H*ut in carrying on the class woi*k, time requiiaaU for inune- 
diate preparation for the woik, in eurrectuig ^tfpors of students in 
(be classes, etc. This sliect, witli question 1 of sheet 1, was designed 
to ascertain (iieA^ total time eonsunied” in the more purely instruc- 
tional activities of the j^gmlxjrs of the teaching stall’ of the uni- 
versity. 

Ihe detailri of the methods of using the <lata gathered by means of 
the (juest ionnairc will lie described at approjiriate points in the sue-, 
(•ceding sections of this report. 

* t 

B. THE WORKING LOAD OF MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF A 
■ ' * UNIVERSITY. ' 

llow much time wook iuu,l i.of tltiy is uctimlly .spent by^'Mio 
inemhers of tlio fnenlty of si iiniveisity in connection with instnici 
tionul wovirbolh In class .apd outf Ho\v much t'ime is.dovotcd to p6V- 
.sorial research and to other nonin.structionaltprofcssibnal activities? 
What ebnstitute-s tho total w'orhing jrcok an(^w<3rkin^.^ay-jor1|iiosoj* 
‘cii]ft>lo.t%'d. tp toa^h itLii uhiyei-sity ? •Cheso mid sqnia tnp.sory 
q^lio.sfionsVro;gcrtjpeh solution pf thf6-:pi^))lpin detjaxamning 
tjiv|c^ching load i$nd wilVbVaifiw^rcd from 0X6 asseiubled for ^ 


: ■. w- 
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tlie investigation before proceeding to the tiisk of analy: 5 ing the 
influence of what \ve may term the factors of the teaching load. 

The total fearhhg time . — Total teaching time is here undei*stood to 
comprelu^ul all work of an instructioual character* including time ’ 
spent in class, in preparation for class sessions, and in reading papers 
or doing other work connected .with such class sessions, as reported 
on sheet 2 of the (questionnaire.^ It includes also the time spent in the 
supervision of students working ori individual research prohlnus as 
reported under the first imiuiry on sheet 1. It does include 
v.'ork in connection with extensidn com*ses, nor such instruction as 
may have been given during ollice liours reported* in inquiry 3 on 
sheet l^of the (questionnaire. The ‘Moaching days’* in hours' of the 
members of the faculty in the University of Washington are shown 
in Table 1. The ti^aching day has Inarn arrived at by dividing the 
total teaching time for the week by TiJ, the'muuber of teaching days 
in the school week at the tiinc'Thc data w(u*e collected. ^ 

, Tahi.k ]. — Tvtu'hinif thi}f nf iuxtrurfttr.K in the I' ni rrr.Hit}f o/ 


Jvon^th <if ttvirlihi;; d:i> . in lii'Urs. 


All 

In';) nirturs. 


I 

2. CS: 2. 9 

3.0- 3.y 

4.D-(.9 

■ 5.0-59 

C.D- 6.9 

7.0- 7.9 

. 8.0- 8.9 

■ 9.(V- 9.9 

10.0-10. 9 

110-13.9 *k 


Total numbpr in prmip 

number of hnurs in U^hing cUy 
, torpoup. — ! 


17 

27 

12 

U 

0 

2 

4 

1 

KK) 

5.8 


Tnstmclont 
iKit dwvn.<, 
lilinrian^, 
nor siibsi* 
for 

rasourch. 


Inslruofnrft 


not. 


of 

. Tf«rtils of 

<l0)Kirt- 

(ttlHTiliiin 

nuMil.c, 



dpiKirt* 

nnrstii>>i- 

inmts. 

dlxed fj.r 


rtxsiurch. 

• 


.80 

0.0 


1 

1 


• 7, 
•4.2 


. 4*^ . 


I Not compntMfmm this trthlp, but from ortglnal figures fot the teaching day of each merpl>er of tho 
-t^ully used ia making tho ufble. » * 


The import of tlig table is perhaps so. obvious as to, requirti only, 
brief interpretation. In. colurnn 2 of this .table is sliown tKe distribn-' 
V. U. tion of. thesb. tetiching^ members of the faculty wlipse I’c-- 



i^piescjiited in ibis c^umhA K includes the teaching day ^ 
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3 librarians (tevotingonly pail time to iristniction,' 1 instructor sub- 
sidized for research and devoting only half-time to instruction, and 
13 Ifcads of otlier tlian onc-nlnn departments who are not deans. 
These. iOO teacliers are approximately thi-ee-fiftlis of those on the 
instructing staff of the university at the time reports were called 
for/ It is to Itc noted tTiat the teaching day ranges In ichgth from 
■2 hours to 13.9 hours— a strikingly wide variation. Tlio disfribution 
istin rough apiuoximation to the curve of normal fre<iuency, the 
modal number of hours in the teaching day being 5^5.0. The average 
teaching day. computed not from the tablij but from the original 
hgurcs for the (eaehing >lays of each member of the faculty, is .'i.S 
hours. Column 3 reixirts the teaching days of 89 instructors, exclud- 
ing 7 deans, 3 librarians, and 1 instructor subsidized for research, and 
shows a range and distribution of teaching days very similar to that 
111 column ‘ 2 , the essential difference, as is to be exixicted, being the 
- smaller number of short teaching days in fcolumn 3. The model 
^teaching day is still the same, while the average is dTily slightly 
greater, C. hours, as compared with u.8 hours for the ^tirc group 
of UK) instructors. Column 4 .shows the distribution the 76 in- 
•Mructors remaining after excluding those already ex^id^ in column 
3 and also 13 heads of other than one-man departifirats who arejnot 
at the same time deans. Wo have thus remaining in column 4 the 
leaching day s of those who are given no special remis-sions of teach- 
ing hours for administrative and* other activities. AVe find in this 
column the same range and mi^eh.the same distribution of hours in 
the teaching day a.s before, with' an average teaching day but one- 
tenth of an hour longer than shown in the preceding table. 

This table also presents in columns 5 and G, rcsiiectively, the tejieh- 
ing days of 13 heads of other than one-man departments nnd^^ 7 ' 
deans. The former group inehidcs no heads of deiiiirtments who 
are also deans, as these hMc been included ’in the group of deans. 
Tlie teaching days of the.se two groiijis are given special attention at 
this point because they include the officers of administration who ur6 
allowed reinissions^f teaching hours for the work of administration. 

C olumns 5 and G of the table show fhat they devote less time to teach- 
ing work than do those whose teaching days are tabulated in column 
4. The diffej-cnc-e js striking in the case of the deans who devote 
approximately two-thirds as many hours per day to teaching vnork 
ns do the members of the group in the column mentioned. is Iww ^ 
striking for the treads^ of depti(ri|nient^ whn spend approximatoly 

‘A lotatof liaUnyru^fi out ihe t||\ic»tlo#n»lrC. Kat fgr oao i4«<avor imolher . 

the rMponara of I’O-cotiialiot be useOJor thls.|)nrtlon of the >tudy, • ^ ^ 
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eleven-twelfths ns much time to teachinjj work as do those' in the 
, nonadministrative gionp. 

Time spent in the. mperrlnon. of stMents trorhing on iiuJiridual 
research problems .— has been ninde (p. 8) of the fact tlmt 
time spent in supervising 'ktudents working on individual research 
problems has been ineliided in tlie total teai hing time of the instruo- 
hirs reporting for this investigation. Only 48 of the group of 100 
instructors whose reix>rts were used in studying the total time de- 
voted to tca'ching report students working on such problems' during 
■'the second .semester of the school year 191G-17. Fifty-seven instruc- 
t(g-s, raore, than half, report no .such supervision, 'riie 48 responsible 
for instruction of this sort report a total of 124’ students— an aver- 
age of about 3 students per insfructor. Tlie total amount, of time 
si)cnt in .such sujx'rvision by all members gf tlie facultv reiKirting 
during the week of May l.MO Was 94.8 hours, or an nveiage of 0.70 
hour per student This total of !)4.8 lionrs is sliglitly less than 3 per 
cent of the total of 3,172 hours spent in a'll instrni tional work during 
that week by the entire grou]) of 100 instructors. ’.Whetlicr it is an 
important consideration in adjusting the teaching load must be 'de- 
termined largely by the number of such .students the imlividual in- 
striK'tor is si ipcF vising. 

Some light is thrown on this problem by Table 2, which shows the 
distribution of such students according to the ij^ponses in th^' ijues- 
honnairc. If we iveall that the average wctIv^' time e.xpenditiire 
l>cr student in work of this nature is but 0.76 hour, it Vill be seen by 
lefeicncc to this table- that a relatively small nmulx'.r of instructors 
will need to have such an adjustment made fcjf’ them. If no adjust- 
ment, has already been made in assigning to the in.stnictors the 
courses in which these students are^u-olled, it. will be advisabfc to 
make some reduction in the teach ilp schedule of those who must 
.supervi.se the work on indindual research problems of four or more 
students. ‘ 

Time spent in all, nonimtructional act unties. as]x>ct of the 
workii^ lo»d of members of jjic faculty of a university to which we 
now (lircct our attention is the total time spent in activities com- 
prehended by (]Ucstions 2, 3, and 4-on sheet 1 of our (]ucstionnairc 
(seo appendix). It is to be noted that thiSe inquire after time six'nt 
in personal research,, in .j|Othcr official duties for the university 
(office hpvr^ committ^ work, administrative functions, etc.),'’ and 
M.^;,id **pfbfessionnl activities not otherwise reported.” 

. -X - V . ^ m 

|^ jK...rn,^lg.„aaber Utc been iDcIudod anly thow/irtdMts who wete In couriW 

i"' r^'arch, V’th’ft ,nu»Urir. do^lnblc Include 

r"" 
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Tabi.k 2 . — Distribution of ttudcnts working on individual research problems. 


Number of 
aludoots. 
0 -... 
1_._. 


4 


(> 


s 

j). 


Number of 
luat rue tors. 

57 

18 

5 


1 

3 

1 

2 

1 


Totals 124, 


100 


i 


Althoiigli tlie term is in ti slight measure a misnomer, this part pf 
the working load will be referretl to here us the noniiislruct ional load. 
The partial inapplicability of the term is illustrated by the fact that 
the |)<>rsonal research (see question 2, sheet 1, appendix) may some- 
times be rightly considered direct, or almost direct, preparation for 
class worh. However, the difficulty of distinguishing between such 
peisonal research and j)reparation for class work is mentioned by 
but 2 of the 100 instructors whose answers are used in the [)resent sec- 
tion of this im estigatioo. Again, office hours (a*e question 3, sheet 1, 
appendix), csimcially of instructors other than deans and heads of 
departmenh5, are at diice seen to Ihj set aside in part or whole for 
instructional pnrpo^s. TRnt a few of the “professional activities 
iu»t otherwise reiwrted ” (see question 4 ) are instructional in' charac- 
ter may be seen by referring to Table 3 , which shows the freciuency 
with which the many sorts of “professional activities not otherwise 
reported ” recurred in the reports of 100 instructors. “ Miscellaneous 
\vork connected with teaching” may in three of the six.ca.ses be prop- 
erly clasdfied as instructional. The same may be said of all four 
instances of “ work on future courses.” One of the reports classified, 
under “Special conferences With members of faculty or students” 
was, probably instnictional. The remainder of the chissificatjons are 
not chargeable to instructional time, in tlio sense in which this term 
is here'beiugnsed. Under-“ Professiortsh^dihg ” ^hs been included 
only general professional rBading, not thatwWchie-calculated to pre 
pare for a specific course. “ Extension workj” although instructional, 
is not work done in connection with instructional work goipg forwaril 
on the cawpxl&, Oh the wfeoJe. ^rm ** nohin^ructiOnai ’’ is seen 
to b6 fftiijy ap^ble. ^ t - - - . - 
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Table 3. ClaaHifn'atum of ProfcnUinal acUviiicH mt othn'irise rvportvdr \ 


Activity, 


I’rofojisrfinal sorvlco for pul* lie • 

rrofessioimls(«:ioiics orclutis.. !.!.!! 

I’rofo'wional roatling * ' 

Extcii'^iofi work .*!!!”!!!!!!!!!!!!. 

l*ul>lic Irciim'sand ailtin'ssi’?!] 

MUcellannou.s work coiuux^twl wjih Icarhin*: 

Work on luturo courses ■ 

Military drill (faculty companv) 

('oofx'rution in student act ivitjt\s 

fiiwmlronfen’nccs with momiKTs o( laciilVv oVstuIlVnts 
work on material intimdfM for publiciuioii' 

Work on university plant *. *' * 

rrofessionalcorrosponilence * . ” * * 

Professlomll in v(\stiyation (not nvsearoh t 

Ked Cross parado ......... 

Faculty mqptinp * !!!!!!!!!!!!.! 

Faculty fonun moot inp ■ 

Doparl mental mecUup 

MLscellanpous 


Xmnl>er 
of limes 
rqHjrttsi. 


Total niimlM'r<tfdliTnrcnt in^fmetors report inp tliiweaciiviiies 
NumlKT n^iKjrtin^ no such activities - 


111 


fv 

Havinfr'sef down siidi qiialifications as^ npod to bp, made on tliP use 
of tlie term, we next proceed to a brief study of tliis noninstriic- 
tiqnal load of the 100 members of tlie faculty of tlip. University of 
Washinjrtou whose re])orts could l)e utilized for this puiposcu The 
distribution of the members of the faculty by hours per dav spent in 
such aetiyities is shovn in Tabfc 4,^Column -2 of this table displays 
the distribution for all those instrseters. Of the entire pi'oup, 10 
spend less than one ho'Ur per day in these Tuminstrnctional activities.' 
Olstlie entire prouj) 78 spend less than 4 hours in tlfls wav, "only 22 
reportinp 4 hours or more. The avenipc for all is 2.7 hours jwr day. 
Columns 3 ami 6 in this table arc iutroducod to detect the influence 
.pn the noniii structional load of holding administrative .offices or per- 
forming cer ain other functions for the university. Column 3 gives 
the distribution for the 89 instructors remaihing after flic figures for 
7 dean^ 3 liWrians devoting only part time to instructional work, 
and 1 mstniHor who is subsidized for noninstructional work have 
b^n excluded. Their elimination is at once seen to decrcko the dis- 
tnbutions in the larger chLssifications, 9 of the 11 ^eliminated re- 
, porting fpurjiours or more of noninstnictional work,' The influence 
: j ®b'".*bafion may also bij^^een in the average, which i.s here 2.4 

dioura i^r day. Ihe ne^ column oxchides in addition the figure? for 
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l)ers in the larger diissifications, while the average number of hours 
spent, in noninstructioniikactivities by these 76 instructors is but 2.2. 
Coluii ins Tt and 6, res|)ectivelv, ])resent the distiibution for 13 heads 
7^ otlTer tlian one-iimn deiun tm^nts ami for 7 deans. Tlie average 
for the former group is 4.1 hours, and for the latter 4.6 houcs. 

T.\iii.k 4 . — Tmc sill III in iK'livifirs Iniiii h/ iioiiiiislrucliontil in rliiirnrtcr (per- 
sowil rrs<(mh. offirr h<ntnK, (uiministraUvc Cfymnnttrr icork, 071/1 other 

prbtCHHimm} ovtivitics) by tnembas of (lie faculty of the VniccrMty of 
\Va}<hiutfloii. 


N' iiml M-r of iioti rs lu-r tiny , 

All 

inslnictors. 

Tnstnictors 
exrliLslvoof 
7<lf:illS.3 
liljrHrimi.s. 
und 1 ot hrr 
iiLs true tor. 

In.stnictors 
oxcligjlvoof 
7 dPiui.s, 13 
hpad.s of 
oilipf tl'on 
om'-raandt'- 
partmrnt'5, 
3in>r{irian.s. 
' :imi 1 other 
j instructor. 

IToads of 
other thiin 
oQMitan (Jo- 
purumnts. 

Dcan.'i. 

1 

2 ^ 

3 

4 

G 

6 

OA-O 0 

i.D-i.y , ... . . 

‘ 19 
22 
I.S 
19 

M9 

♦)0 

1 19 
21 
13 
1(> 
4 



2.(>-2.y , i 

a.t»-3.y . . 

Ifi 

19 

C 

o 

1 

’ 3 

n 

2 

I 

1 

8 

6 

5 

u 

2 

2 

, 1 

2 

.. . ^ 

T.O-7 9 - - • 1 

o 

2 

1 

L 

2 

N.(U.s.9 

2 

I 

1 


1 


D.iwj.y 

1 

"i1 

1 

Numb*T in group 1 

loo 
2 7 

S9 


1 *i 


AvtTaigo mimlu'T ',‘i Uuur.s jmr dnv 

2.4 

2! 2 

Jo 
4. 1 

7 

4.6 


‘ Four u( thotk^ roport no such activities. 


In the tabulations of the time devoted to the several kinds of work 
done by an instructor during the week under consideration the writer 
has assumed an almost uncritical attitude— i. e., he has assumed that 
the instructor reporting has been justified in including all the time 
and activities that he has reported. Pains were taken, of couise, in 
framing the questionnaire that only time spent in legitimate pro- 
fessional activities should be reported, and it is felt that the re- 
sponses are fairly free from reports on other than such legitimate 
activities. Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether a questionnaire could 
be so framed or a hundred copies of the questionnaire could be so 
filled as to eliminate entirely all e.\trnncoiis activities. Although as- 
siiniing the uncritical attitude to which reference has •been made and 
i-egardirig as legitimate all work reported m the tabulation, the in- 
vestigator beOinim cohscious of a possible source of error in the tjlodo 
of statement o“4“®stioIi 4 on. sheet 1 o£ th^ questionuaire*^ ' It is 
hijnbhhJ^’. oertai]|'^hnt,hiecau.sfi thop '^'^o^ftUed oiit.^h.o gueslionnaife 
, wefenot defiiutely dh-ected to exctudfe'frojn'^err'^^^^^ 
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tion all professional activities for which they were receiving remu- 
neration from other than university sources, and exclusive of salary 
received as officei's of the university, some such professional activities 
have been here reported. We may here refer again to] Table ;J, which 
presents a classification of these activities, in furnishing corrobora- 
tion of the statement just made. In the first group. Professional 
service for public,” are i ncli nice T only a very few for which such out- 
side remuneration may have l>een received. The group reporting 
attendance upon, or activity in connection with, “ IVofessional so- 
cieties or clubs” manifestly would include none receiving such-ie- 
muneration. Most of those whose reports are incliule<l luulei* ‘‘ Ex- 
tension work” are receiving some small additional remuneration for 
the work. The total amount of time here does not exceed ii few 
hours. The “ Public 'lectures and address<Ns ” may include a few coiu- 
inencemeiit addresses for which outside rcununeration is customar ily 
received. One of the six in the next groiij) in the table is no/orte<l 
.as “tutoring out-of-town impils,” for which it is possible the in- 
structor received some remuneration. A careful examination of the 
i-eports shows no other activities for. which outside or uddilional 
rwnunerution may have been received. It docs, lioweyer, discover a 
few reports of additional activities which need not he quoted here, 
l>ecause of the small amount of time devoted to them, and which are 
doubtfully chargeable to the working load of a member of the faculty 
of a univei*sity. ' ^ 

Tahu5 devoted to personal rcsearcH^^. instrurtors in Ihc I nU-ersity 

of ^yashington. 

u- 


1 





Numljcr ofhourB during the wee&T 


0 . 0 - 1 . 0 .. 

2 . 0 - 8 . 9 „ 

4.0- fi.O.. 
0.0- 7.0.. 
O.IKO.O.. 

lao-ii.o.. 

13.0- 13.0.. 

14.0- n 0.. 
ia0-l7.D.. 
la 0-10.0.. 

30.0- 31.0.. 
22-0-23.0.. 

24.0- 33.0:. 
41-0....... 




n * xV.Toial hum^ m grotip. 

houf* fii p^no^.reirtciirch 


All 
iiutructon. 


•M 

7 

14 

11 

4 

3 

2 


1 


Instruct OTB 
exclusive 
ot de&ns, 
librarians, 
and 8 other 
Instruo* 
tom^ 


<45 

6 

14 

10 

a 

3 

3 


Hoads of 
other than 
ono-mon 
depart- 
menta. 


«8 


noons. 
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A careful estimate of all time spent in such professional activities 
doubtfully cliiir^reablo, to the working load of the faculty member 
does not place the, inaximum total above 80 hours for the week for 
all instructors. It is probably ooiisiderably less than this. But, 
taken at this ina.viniiiiii estiuiate. it would be hut 0.15 hour p^r day 
pel instructor, ami could thcrcfoia*. introduce only a proportionally' 
small and almost inconsiderable error into the computation of the 
average ■noniiistmctitJiial load or total working load of instructors. 

1 17IW spent in persona! I'esaireh. — It will be profitable now to pro- 
cee<! to a more detailed study of the noninstructional load of a uni- - 
versity faeiilty by .serutiiiizing successively the three main parts into 
whieh it may be divided, parts implicit in questions 2, 3. and 4 on 
sheet 1 of the (|uestioimaii-c. The first part/ls that eoniprehended 
by what Mc liaie, (ornicd “ personal research.”’ The main facts a.s to 
lime spent in this work during the week upon which we have reports 
arc presented in Table o. Column 2 of this table shows that 54 — 
more than half— of the group of 100 instructors wlm.se reports could ‘ 
bo Used for this jiart of the investigation spent very little or no 
time in research. In fact, as indicated in a footnote tc> the table, 
all but t! of this groiii) of .51 (i. e., 48 instructors), reiiort no time 
spent ill this way. In other words, practically half of all the in^ 
structors reporting for this investigation spent' no time in i-esearch. 
The roiuuining inst riictoi-s, .52 in number, spent from a fraction of 
an hour to 41 hours in thi.s kind of activity during the week. Most 
of these, however, I'epoiied less than i^huurs of research. The aver- 
age nnmhei' of hours per week, coinpiitcd not from the distribution 
in colunui 2 but froin the original figures for individual members 
of the faculty, is 3. i , whicli is apiiroximately two-thirds of an hour 
per day. 


As it may by.,somc be considered ^nfuir to pass a judgment upon 
time devoted to research by' members of a group, some of .whom are, 
by the mrturo of their positions, prevented from carrying forward 
any personal research, in column 3 of Table 5 has been introduced 
the distribution in numbers of hours spent in research by those from 
whom we ate more nearly justified in expecting research. From 
the group here concenied have been excluded T deans, 3 librarians de-v 
loting only part time to instructiop, and . 3 other instructors by 
agreement ^yith the tlniversity performing other services for it in 
the time not spent in teaching. The exclusion of these can nQt mark- 
edly affect the distribiifion pf instructors asito time^ent in research, 
nlthougb the To^iietiopi m lottuiboi^ of uistint(;hprs. is 1a%^ the 

itinie ifrirt Is .h&o ugrf U) dl»Hngftl»h ,«ie.rcic*fcfi b*l»f oinretMJ 

fotward by (lie the fiViilty Unuclf trojn thSt which itudcnn nro worklnw oht 

under hli. impervlilott. . ' ^ via*-# 
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classifications devoting small amount!? of time. Here, again, a foot- 
note calls attention to a very larp number who spent no time in 
researcli. Tlie average amount of time so s])ent— 1.1 hom-s i)cr week— 
IS seen to be soinewlnit liighcr. indicating a small measure of justi- 
fiCj^ion for flie,.cliarge, preferred in the opening sentence of this jiara- 
gfaph. Xevertlieless, if this week of May H-LO may be taken to be a 
reim>sent:itive ci-o.ss section of a working year in this un'iversity^ 
and there is little occasion for believing it to be markcilly other- 
wise— one. of the, lines of activity a university is e,\])ecte(l to en- 
courage, vi/. research on the part of its faculty, is being fai- from 
generally pursiietl. although some are devoting generous amounts of 

In columns 4 nrul o of this tabic arc prosentod the facts as to re- 
.scaich time, rc>])(*ctivcly, of hea<ls of other than one-man (h'parf- 
ments and of ileans. Tho former devote slii^ditly less time on the 
«i\era^c to research than do those whose resoaivlr time is tabulated 
h\ cohiinn 4, wbih‘ the latt(‘i\ as is to be cxjiected hecaibse of their 
lnirdenn>f administrative work, spinul motahly losvs time—in fact, 
about om‘-half as much. 


TAm.K 0,-— 7’imr in other offinut iluticA {ofn<c hour.<^, eowmithr irnrt 

attmuiisfrolirr fnm tiwn.s, r/r.) hn inrmhrrs of ihr fnrnlfif of (he I nivvrsiti/ 
of (t^hi ilf/Ion. ' ^ if 


/ 


r' 

NiimlH<ir of hours p**r week. 


1 Kii1l-tiino 
UjLsiructor.s. 

i 

1 

Korids of 
1 otlior thun 
nne'iimntJi'- 

[iartmonts. 

J >oiins. 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

0.Q- 1.9.« 



31 



f •••••• • 

4 . 0-6. 9 

0.0- 7. 9 
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3 

4 

i i’ 

i 1 
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1 

8. 0-0.9..,..,... 
10.0-11.9 

12.0- 13.9......... 

14.0- 1u9 

18.0- 19.9 

20.0*21.9... 



4 

2* 

1 

1 

1 

ml 

36. 0- 37.9......... 

40. 0- 11.9 ^ 





i’ 

i 

i. 

1 

1 oltil luimber In troun. ...... . 
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AvoTftgo number oJ tmu rs i>er w<Hik 

(D 

3.6 

-.13 

1 







lu. 1 

JJi. .1 


Time ttperU in^ther offtcidl (him hmn, epmimttee \oorl\ 

mnt'hhtrat.ipe’fmcth^ portion of Ihe noninstrnc- 

lio^I Idali ‘d^cning sdm^ apecidl alttSijtion is4he spent in 

‘‘ ptKer ^^^fTicIni thti university. fplRce;: holirs* 

for yi inqyiry 4 on tn^S^sif^eet.of the qucstibiinairO'^s^u appendix), 
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T:il)lo () ])ivs(‘nts the ilistribut ion in lionrs per \vt*t‘k in this work for 
7iV ■frill-tiiiic instruetprs' 1. e., all instriietors remaining in onr total 
group of 100 after exelinling cleans, librarians, heinls of other than 
one-man departments, and one other instiuetor subsidized for in- 
\ estimation (column ‘i), h>r 13 heads of othoi’ than one-man dei)art- 
iiieiils {eolumn 3). and for 7 dcmns who are also lu*ads of dc^‘pajlment>s 
(eohann 4)*. At the fo(»t of the clistrihulion rohimns are shown the 
a\ erames for cmeh of these As is to he ex])eeti‘d, holli the dis- 

ffihntic)iis and the avcu’ages indicate a marked tendenev toward an 
increase of time lecpiired for these activities as we pj*oeecul fjoin the 
fidl-timo inslruetois through tlic hea<l'^ of dc*part meats t(t tlie deans. 
Tlic fact that the avtuage for tlu^ heads of dc partmenis is within ap- 
|)roxima1ely tlirc*c' hours of that for vU‘aus »nay lx* partially cx|)lained 
by the one* head of di*|)artnient reporting 1 1.3 hours of such activity 
for the week, d'he a\erage for the l‘J remaining heads of de])art- 
ments is 10.4 hours. If the nu*(Iians — this measure of central ten- 
dency not being as .susceptible of tlie intiuenee of extreme eases as is 
the average* — were computed, tiuw would be approximately 3, .0, and 
‘J3 hours, ropecti vely, for tlu* thna* groups. It is clc*ar that tlie burden 
of work of this natOre does not rest lu‘a\ ily on more* than relatively 
f(*w of the full-time instructions, and wheiv. it docs not excee*d live 
oi’ si.K hours per wi'ck there', can ho little neees.si(y of making special 
allowaiue on the leiu hiug schedule for it. For fnlf-tiuui instructors 
tipon whom jue made smh exceptional demands for this type of 
m tivitv calling foi* miieh more' than the average of 3.0 hotirs )H*r 
week, it wouhl b*e hnt fair to make some such spe*eia| allowaiuT as 
just mentioned. If the lignri*s j)i*i^senteel in Tai)h*- (*> are normal, 
h<Nt<ls of otlu'V than om*-iuan de'partme'nts should have' soino reduc- 
tion of teaching schedule for such work and most deans should have 
an even greater iv<hielion. Since' the deiniiiul for such activity 
must be heavier foi* soniv heads of departnu*uts aud d(‘ans than for' 
odivrs, it will he nece'ssaiy.tex discriminate*, by inuki e'aU'r allow- 
ance to some than to others, the* allowance being pr icjiied to the 


as to w’hat those allowance's .should be for particular heads of depart- 
ment^ ov dc‘* 4 hs. TJefore doing this we shohid.need imports covering 
a longer pcqpd of time. 

TifiU ftpen^- in - prof emorUif acUvitics iwi pthertHne reporled^^^-- 
We havtJ alren^y givep. some attention to the mtiny sorts of prdfe* 
^ofud iictivity^re^ hv ahsVeift to gnesfeion 4 cfn the first shvet of 
the ijjyeslipiUi^^ all prpfcj^ional exdftai^ of teach- 

ing WftVk> perj^nlir r^ 

veJt^iiy (|)%ehours^ committee work, advnihistrath^ etc.).” 


elcmanels. Tho figures for the one week which w sed in com- 
piling Table 0 elo not warrant us in luu'c making iv(*oiiunondations 
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As tiiese additional professi()n:d activ ities may play an iinpoi’tant part 
in determining the workin^r load of a ineinher of the faeidty of a uni- 
versity, we now extencUour analysis of the answers to 'the (luestion. 
rnfortunately.the^direetionsof cpiestion 4eidleil for tlie ti>tal amount 
of time spent in all siieh activities and for a list of tlj(*in only, ne*:lect- 
in^ tu re(|Ue>t a sthtenient of the time spcMit in eoiinect ion with each 
kind ()[ activity reporteiL A lar^a* proportion of the, in>truetors vol- 
untt4»red the. information just referred to, hut Inrause a nuinher did 
not supply it our analysis cau-pive little more than a very imperfect.* 
account ot the prr)]')oition of^ie total time, spent in pi’ofessioimi 
activities not otlierwi>c reported *' which is devoted to eaeli of tlie 
'sevei’ai cla''ses-of activity into whicli we have divided the reports. 
However, some estimate of this proportional relationshi|) may he 
made from the. mimhers of hit^tnictors re[)orliu^ the several classes as 
*l)resi‘iiied in I'ahle T. These -mimhers of instriietors are [iresented for 
each of the subjects or subject <j:roiips reiireseiitcd i>y at least of 
tlie total nuhdter of JOO (piost ionnuires u>ed in this section of the 
rejiort. A numlier of subjects are tlu|re.ffire not ri‘ presented in Un* 
table. The classes into which these other profevS-ioiial activities inue . 
hei ‘11 divided aie as follows: (//) iiciieral professional laaidin^ — i. e., 
professional reading not directly applicable as ])reparalioh for any 
particular course; (A) campus professional societies ami cluhs, such 
as the Philological C’lub or a coIUxiuium ; (r) extension vvork, usuallv 
correspondence instruction^ {f/) other (df-caui])us professional activi- 
ties, such as puhliir addresses or other ])rofessionaI service for or’in 
contact with the public; and (c) iniseellancous pi’ofessional activities 
#>f many sorts, sometlilng as to the nature of^which may bo discovered 
by a glance throufrh tlie categories of Tafle ;j*ab*le 7 reports in 
addition the number of instructors reporting; (/) no other profes- 
sional activities, as well as the average muulipr of liours per week per 
insti'Hctor devoted to all of the classes of activity jusb named. 

, It .is at once manifest that ()iily f jjy fQ i*biirn language, nuitlieniatic‘s, 
tlie sciences, and engineering are tlie numbers of instructors rejmrt- - 
ing large enough to give the figures in the remaining columns of tlie 
table even an approximation .to dependability. Of the largo group of 
22 instructors of forolgii language, 3 reported general professional 
rendiii^r) r<Ti>orted activity in connection witli a campus profes v 
sional club,l reported time speiit in extbnsioii work, 3 reported other 
^ ./ off-cumpiis’ pr6^^^ 3 reported miscellUiieoUs pTofejr 

5i . i ul'^t i vi4 ies, ,9. reported no ot her prof e^ion a 1 acti vi t ies, : while the 

W per.A^eek in these. orr .V 
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professional activities, a lar<ror jiropoitioii of instructors demoting no 
time to these “other professional activities,” and a smaller average 
mimlK'r of houi-s per week per instructor in such activities. A simi- 
lar tendency is evident in the tigiires for the instructors of iinithe- 
unities. Ill contrast to these a,rdthe (lis^rihiitionsl'or the sciences and 
<mgineeriiig. in which a larger proportion report oll'-caniiHis pro- 
(e.ssional activities, a smaller proportion n*j)orting no other pro- 
fessional activities and a higher average nuinl.er of hours of such 
activities ]>er*week jier instructor tlian do foreign language and 
matlieniatics. \Miile the remaining subjects and subject groiijis are 
lessadeijuately represented than tlie foiirso far named, tlicTlata shown 
concerning them may deserve at least passing mention. The average 
miiiihcr of hours iier week for imstructors of Knglish is approxi- 
matelv that of the total of 84 iirstnictons. data for whom are included 
ill this, table. 'J he average fur the.^social studies is surprisingly low, . 
considering the iratiire of the .subject taught by the instructors in this 
group— o were teiMiing economics p 1, jioliticiil .science; 1, sociology ; 
and ]. history. InYlic light of the nature of most of the.se subjects, 
one (vcpects for 10 ^ of them more time than the table report^ 
•Mtlioiigh the'iiatiirpYf (he subject is such as to re<|uire consideralX 
toiicli -with the public^schoolsir the average for education is prohal^ 
higher.than normal. The average for p.sychcdogy and ]>hijo.sophy is 
aI.-5o probably higher th\in normal. The figures for home economics 
are. not unlike tho.se for' the sciences. Those for law^ because they 
are ba.sed upon (he reports of but three in.striictors. are scarcely de- 
.serving of attention. 

* c • ■ 

T.mii k ’.—Xuiiilivr 0/ iiixInirloiH (tcntiiip time to " pidlum.tUnuil (ictiritici not 
otha inm- n porleO - nmt the urcnii/c njimlmr of hotirii per inrh' xpe,H. 
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I Aotwifhstnndin^^^^^^^^ nckn^wledged ^\|akiIes$ of the figntos i&st 
c^d, they. have a general import that may not-well be ignored**iTve 
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average numher of hours spent in tlu* activities under considcrnlion ' 

nccoidinfr to Table 7 , is 4 . 7 . When tbe ..verape number of l.mirs ^ 

spent in such actLvitie.s is coniputed for the entire pronp oT 100 in- ' 
structors. it is found to he 5,;'). Tims the aveciipe mav be 'Said to 
approximate 5 or 0 hours per week. The, statement is oceassionnliy 
made that reductions in the teachinp: .schedide. .should lu' made to 
allow for these activitic^s. It iuust he evident at.onee from tlie fipOires ' 
pre.sented that it would J>e unwise to make a iiiiiform allowance for ' 
all subjects aml'all iasfrnetors: some sid.jects are of such a eliaraetor ' 
as to-re(imre more time than others in I be mofe.ssional activitie's under 
consideration. 'I’he more reasonable pn^J^Inre would be to make no 
such allowai*o e.xcept for subjects where tbe averape number of 
hours per \m*k cxm*(ls markedly tho avenigc htM*e found; 5 or (>. 
There are no doubt subjects fpr whiidi and just nietors for whom 
such concessions should I'e made. In piun'fffhtbes^will be the newer 
and more rapidly developinp subjects-- w|iat « mav term the 
■ <himu„io subjects— and the instructors of these subjects who are 
keepinp fully abi east of the developiiiehts in them. As soon as it 
appears that such conce.ssions are no lonper iiece.ssary or are no lonper 
.-properly utilized, they should be withdrawn. Because of the paiidty 
and weakmss of the lipuivs for subjects and subject groups as liere 
reported, before the e.xteiit of siieli conce.ssions mav be justly deter- 
iiiined, a suiiplemeiitacy iiivestipation should be niade iiilo the, time 
spent in tlie.se other professional imtivilies eitlier by a larger nuinlier 
of instnietor.s, or thioup.li a loiipt-r period of time, or liotli Siicli a 
supplen.enta.T..,jnvesdpation should make the additional distinction 
liptwecn other profe.ssional aetivities lhat hriiip additional remuncra- 
tion and tho.sc.tbat do not, siuce the justic'e of making conce.ssions foi- 
actrvities for which the iu.structor is,recciviug ndequate additional 
1 onuincnit ioli iis houn^l to ho ciillod into <piostion, 

Tai,..k S.-7/.C rnnliu,, ,U,y of m inxlvo iorn in Ihc v),ir,r.niy on\ „>,hhn,u,n 
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^ The total xoor}}^ng low! of of the foouUt/ of quh/vonifi/.— 

labic 8 shows th^ distribution oi 100 iiieinlx‘)s of tlio faculty of tlio 
I nivoi-sity of Wiishington aS to nimibor of lioiii's in tlic total work- 
mp day.' The total w.oikinj^^diiy of oacli injtructor has been ob- 
tained by adding togctlicr what has i)iovionsly been reported in this 
Mudy as the tot^toaching time per day and the time .^pcnt'por fbu* 
m noninstnictioTTlTI activities, the actual totaHvorking day chiH»ge- 
_ all time .spent in connection with class work both witiiin and without 
the, class period (.see .sheet 2 of the, cpavslionnaire re|)ra4iiced in the 
apixndi.x), time .spent in thc^ supervision of stmloiits woiddngon in- 
dividual research problonis ((juestron 1, sheet 1). time spent in per- 
sonal rescareh (ipiestion 2), tiinospcmbon “other oflieial diitic.s for 
thu university (ollicc hours, committee work, administrative fimc- 
• lons, etc.),' iinddastly', time .sjient in “professional aetiwities not 
otliLTwisc rep'ortod/’ This tnbli* disefosts a n’lnni-kahly range ' 

in the longtli of. the total working day, from 4 hours to 14.0 hours 

a ditreronce of nearly 11 lioiirs between the shortest and the, longest 
working day.s in this group of 100 iustraetors. llowever, rclativeiy 
small nimiku-s are to ho found in the 4-l.i) hoar group at the lower 
e.xtremc an.l in the 12-12.0. I.T-IO.O, and 1|_14.<) hour groups Fairly • 
large and approximately eijiial miinbers— f roni 10 to l7-^ah3 to be 
found in each (d'dlie interveninggroiiiis. Tlngflie- dislrihiition here 
< <ies not, a.s.ivith the, teaching day (sw Table 1), remolelv resi^mble 
the curve ot normal fro.piemy ; nor is there a' niArked modal lemdh^ 
of working: day. The average lengi h of tvorjd/g day is 8.;1 hours, 
remarkably near the 8-hour day Ix'ing i\itvoo\M and carried into . 
etlect hy legislation for other occupations. From what ha.s been saitl 
above (p. lO) in the disvnssion of the facts conccniing time mient 
in nonmstnictional activities. Tims this total working day inehide-s 
ahlc to the university inayjie slightly lo.ss than the average of 8’.5 ’ 

hours here reported, Imt tlie iiiaximiim orioi'^d'K' to tlie introduction 
of such cxtraneoii.s professional activities cuu hardly be, more than, 
O.H) of an hour. > ^ 

Ilela/tmMp^ of the rnm.pom-nh of the. toM working foeui (a) 
Hottr and percent an e. r< Thus fm; in this part (b) of 
this report we have presented the facts- eoncerning' time spent in 
iiistructjonnl activities, in all noniustruetional a^ivitic-S (including 
pcr^nal research, oflieial duties for the milversity, and profe.ssioiml 
activities not oyionvise reported), and also concerning the total 
wdrkhlg load oi nieiuboi-s of ^ upivo'rsitjr Mgplty. As we liSve n6|li ,, 
yef, directly in vestigatfed the I'ftlntituiSltiiiM that niay exist the * 

WWlKlbent^pJjlie total ^<‘ovklng load,.Aye noxv turn totfiis importaii# 
Phase pjf ouF main pred^^ i 


(b« Sn.l, of .Jhp BJ <laj- t«u-hluK- wwk ln''oiifr«tli>u 'ill Ib.-'time .(ho dau' 
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The relationsliip ma ;7 first" be studied by coinparinjr the average 
number of hours spent m eacli of the different kinds of work and in 
all work by membei-s of the faculty. The^ averages \yill be found 
in Table 9. Besides presenting the averages for teaching work 
(columns 2 and 3), personal re.search (columns 4 and 5), noninstruc- 
tional activities (columns 8 and 9). and all working time (columns 10 
and 11), this table indicates the average number of hours devoted to 
“other activities (columns (Tand 7), i. e., to noniustructiomil activi- 
ties not inclmfing personal research. The facts are made somewhat 
clearei by Table 10, which presents the j^ercentages the average num- 
ber of hours spent in each of the different activities are of the. average, 
total working time per week, This table shows that the average 
per cent of the total working time spent in connection with teaching 
work for the entire grou]) of 100 instructoi-s wlio.se reports were 
usable for this ])art of our study was (18. Tliirty-two ]ier cent was 
spent in non instructional activities a'nd of this time K and 24 per cent, 
respectively, were devoted to personal rest-arcii and toother non- 
inst I net iomi j acti\ities. hen the reports for i deans, 3 librarians, 
and 1 other pei'son not considered a full-time instructor an- e.vcluded, 
the average' jxn; cent spent in teaching work rises to 71. the per cent 
in. noninsti iictional activities dropping lo 20. 1-or this group, re-- 
search time is higher by 1 per cent than for the entire groiiji of 100 
instructors, while the per cent of time spent, in other activities drops 
by 4. By excluding, in addition to those_ excluded from gronj) 2. 13 
heads of other than one-miin departments, thus leaving only those 
who may juslly.be consideixul full-time instructors, we note another 
rise in .average per cent of time spent in teaching work, to 74, nou- 
instrnctional activities consuming 2(1 per cent of the total time... Here 
we find no anticipated .increase in the proportimi of time -spent in 
Iie.rsonal research, although we find a deereas(> in time spem .lnrotlw.i- 
activities. Heads 6f other than one-man departments^!^ the aver- 
age, devote only 57 ]ier cent of their working tim^romaching. the 
remaining 43 i>cr cent being spent in noninstr^ioual activities; 
These heads of departments devote n somew^t smaller percentage* 
of time to pei-sonal research than do those Tn the preceding gioup, 
and more than twice tli6 pei-centage in other''activitios. 
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1AIII.E 0. — Arvntue number of hourn in tenrhinu work, rcneorch 

other artinties. nil lumin.^^tructimml aelintits, ami nil iX^oik by niaubers of 
y the faculty of the VniverHity of yVanhington, 


<«ron|> of facult y meml)ers. 




I 


1. ^">00 hun<tro«l Instrurtnr.s* 

2. KiKhty-nino inst rnctors (oNrludinp 7 

dtvuis, :t lilinruuis, und 1 nt ln»r |Hir>nn, 
nono of t}u*so l>eing ronsiiierod full- 
t inn; toaclu'rs). . . . 

3. >cvonty^ix oiistnictors (e^oludinp, 

in addition to those ormtifyl from 
tironp 2, ri hoods of other tlrm <Hie« 
man depart nipu is) : 

4. ThirtiM'O heads of ol tier than one-man 
depart inenis ("hoaroiiot iilso ili‘jins). 

5. <e>«i'ii deuos 


1 A 

numU*r of 
hours 
devotwl to 
ICrW'tlinR 
work . 

.\ Venice 
number of 
botirs 
devoted to 
pcrsiMial 
res ^’ ia ^ rh . 

1 

Averapo 
niimlier of 
hours 

devotod to 
nl her 

' activUiei :. 

1 

AveraTT © 
nuralier of 
hours 
devatwl to 
personoi 
reseurch 
and oi her 
uclivili ©^. 

Total 
a ' era ^ , 
numlier of 
Working 
hours . 

i 

iVr 

I’er 

Tor 

l>r 

1 fVr ; 

Vor 

IVr ' 

I'er 

I’er 

jWook . 

day . 

week . 

day . 

week . 

day . 

Week . 

1 

day . 

1 

wock . 

[ day . 

1 

2 

3 


6 

6 

7 

i 

1 8 

1 


10 

1 

!». 

31 . 7 

.s 

3.7 

0.7 

11.4 

ZI 

15.1 

2,7 

4 AS 

&5 

33.2 

ft .0 

r, t 

4.0 

i n 

.7 

6.4 

1.7 

13.4 

2.4 

46.5 



u . 1 


• * 

7.9 

L 4 

11.9 

X 2 

45 . 5 - 

A 3 

3 ti . 1 

fn 

3.6 

7 

J 9 .I 

3.5 

22.7 

4. 1 

52.8 1 

9.6 

22.0 

t . 2 

2. 1 


Xi. .3 

4.2 

r ..4 

4,6 

4\3 

AS 


All inst motors whose responses could I >o i:s<h 1 in this part cf the investicuti<m, Ineludinc deans, libra- 
n in.s, Inuils ordep;irtmerrts, *tc. « • 


l-\iti,K li>. .Irrrr7//f‘ yrj^t'nt <>{ the nt'cntfir t*>t.al irorking time fijn nt in /rnr 7 tirif 7 
noth, fuixminl otto r m to it it x, mut nil noniuxt rm i iounf tii'tirititft by 

tiirinin ra of the if^wfly of the V niverxity uf Washimjton,' 


<*ro»ip«f f.iculiy mcinl-crs. 

1 Tcarhinp 
1 work. 

t’lT^on.nl 
rC'itMrc h. 

1 

: Otlier 
a(iiviih*?<. 

Non- 

liyunio* 

tlonnl 

'ictlvltlcs. 

1 

2 

.3 

^ i 

1 ^ 

1. One hnndrctl Instninor.<« 

Per Cf 7?/. 

ti8 

Per cent. 

Prr cent. ^ 
24 1 

cm'. 

*19 

2. Kmht y-niiic liivt rucOT.H (exilmlUiK 7 ticain., 3 jlbrariaiiN, and 
and 1 other person^ none of Uie.so lioiiic cun^iilercd full-time 
Icaohor.'i) 


on 

1 

1 4 

3. Seyenty-d.T litstr actors (oxeludinc, In addition io Uuk-o 
omitted from (Jroiip 2, ihlruvn hcad.«i of other limn one-man 
denartments): 

71 

-57 

9- 

1? * 

! 29 

26 

4. Tiiirl<*on hc6daM>r other than onc-ni:ui dcavrimenu (ubo 
nrenot nNodran.^1. 

' 7 

“ i 

* 

.*>. '4cfvrn*do:uv». *. ’ 

47 

oil 

4i 

ik 



i 




‘ ('ompmed from tho fljrures for **hoursj jvr to Ix' found in Tahh 0. 


The ti'ndencfi's shown for deans are the same ns tlnjib for heads. 6f 
departments, except t!iat, hs is to be anticipated-, tJiey at'e u>yoh. Wore/ 
marked for the former group. The total working time of deimsuis- 
seen to le appixpcimately cqiirtHy divided be: ween tenchtnij wor^-todr: 
poalnstrtictibnnlliictiv'ities, average ^er cent bf'iiiiie spehi^ in 

. research is appposiinfi^ hnlf ftial foMhe* P^np, 

[/i- the proportions of Hfiie spent iB otfi<^'’ rirtiv]tiesahd*in teach- 
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Tng work are almost identical. Tlie essence of tliese facts may be pro- • 
sented in another way by saying, e. g., that, on the basis of reports 
mad»by 100 members and disregarding distinction between full-time 
insti-uctors ani,l tliosc wlio devote j)art time to yuliinnistration, for 
r every three memheis of tlm faculty employed the univeisitv may ex- 
pect the apiiroximate £(]tuvalent of two mcinboi's devoting airtheii- 
\yorking hours to teaching work and one all his time to noni^striic- 
tional activities; that for every four full-time instructors miiployetl 
the university luay expect the approximate equivalent of three i'n- 
stnictoi-s devoting all their working houi-s to teaching work and one 
all his time to noninstructional activities; that for every two deatns 
employed the univei-sity may expect the apiuoximatc equivalent of 
one devoting all his working horn s to teaching work and one all his 
time to noninstructional activities; also, that for every T2 members 
of the faculty employed the university may expect the, approximate-, 
equivalent of one member devoting all his working time to research. 

{h) pic rocffirknf.s of cmrcff<j!oiK—\n extension of large signifi- 
cance ip the study of the relationships of the components of the 
totol working load is made po.s.sihle by the investigation of these re- 
lationships through the computation of the i'carson coenicieut of 
comdation and the regression eipiafions.' These, coetlieients and equa- 
tions ai-e,a.s.seinh|ed in Table, , 11 . In the left-hand eoluinn of this 
tahle are given the names of each jrair of .series of data for which the 
cooflicients and regression equations have heen compiitml. The co- 
eflieients and equations arc seen to have heen computed for tlireo 
groups of instructors. The group of 100 inclmlos all instruetoi's 
whose reports have been so far utilized in this stfidj,;, among them 
7 deans; 3 librarians, devoting only part time to instructioh ; 13 lieudn* 
of other tlTaiJ one-man departments; 2 instrurtors who, although 
carrying a full leaching load, by agreement with the univeivity )>or- 
form other services for it during the time.not spent- in^toaching; and 
1 inatrnctor subsidized for investigation. The group of ST’oTTlTrS the 
7 deans, 3 hbrniians. and the 3 instrnctoi-s last named. The group 
of 70 exehide.s also the, 13 heads of other than one-man depaif.inenl.s, 
but includes the 2 instructors who by agi-peinent perform the “other 
services” for the university. The purpose of the grouping will be- 
come manife,st as we jvr-oceed 'with tiro interpretation of the table. 

T|ic cornprrtation of these, opefficients of correlation has made it. 

■ possible to in vestignto the rcliabifity of a stirterneirt frequently imide. 
,^nnd an q^jniQn fr-fcquoiitly .heJ<U in mriyersity cuviicii— viz, thitt n 
proircr nietfipa of cnCQit^‘ngirt|t iwarch inej ndes tts its most jniport^Ti^, 

- fcatyj'c A i««fnt^ion bi the of ftU mertij)ef<6> 

faculfy','^ yhis tWory a_sSpmcs^at lltefe is a father 
, oporatirrg causal jclationshiff be"iw'een titaeTspefft' ijr'tbaj^^ 
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time spent in research; that as the former iiicrwises, the latter de- 
creases, ancf vice .versa. If this were true we should find in Table 11 
a lai*ge negative coefficient of correlation, which is not the case. It 
is negative but it is very small, not only when computed for the entire 
poup of 100 instructors, hut also for the group of ’ n 7 instructors and, 
ajrain. for the group of 76 instructors; i. e.. when only those who are 
expected to carry a full U*aching load, ami who have no huge and 
specially assigned administrative or other function to perform, are 
considered.' The significanee of these* small negative correlations 
m:iy be better jipprec i at ed after quotation from Kugg^ on the mean- 
ing of a>el!icients of diti'.ring magnitudes: 

Ttu' exi^oriem-i* of ttie present writer In exaiiiininp: many correlation tables 
1ms Uh\ him repinl correhition ns “ nepIij^Uble ’’ or “ imlltTerent ” when r 
Mile eoellicieiit of correlation) Is less than .15 to .20; as “present but low” 
when r ran^res from .15 or .20 to or .40; as bcin^ “murke<lly present” or 
“imirked" wlieii r ranges frohi .35 or .40 to .50 or .60; as beln^ “hijrh” when 
It Is nbovr .(K) or .70. 

n amj.e 11. — C’ocjftcicftts of {'(ff'n lot io)i tttifi 


C(H*lTicirni*rofcorrc>- ! . 

liUion. ' Ho^rrfsMtnH'tjiuitioJis. 


Setios of <lafa us<*<i in o<Hi)pni;i- 





. - 

1 




lion. 

inoiti- 

1 

87 in- 

! 76 In- 

100 insi ruoiors. 

s7 iiLs true tors'. 

76in}tiruciors. 


.HiniC' 

tors. 

1 .St rue* 
tors. 

.slruc- 

tors. 







* 

X — 







1 


i 


X- 


X- 


A. fx> Time .spent in lonchinc 

I 









workuijli.iyt t line .siH'iit in 
|H»rson8l resinirch 

I- 0.04 

- 0.06 

-*ao5 

-fl. 07 y 

-Q. 02 X 

-fl.lOy 

-O.Wx 

- 0 . 08 y 

- 0 . 03 X 

B. (M Time stu'iil In toacliiiic 




work H'ifh ty) ilniesi>enr In i 
aUiiouinslnictlonnlactix itlrs. 

- 0.36 

-0.20 

- 0.11 

- 0 .. 37 y 

- 0 . 35 X 

- 0 . 22 y 

-Olfti 

- 0 .l 3 y 

-O.OOx 

C. (xl 'rime snent in leadline 





work with (y) time sj>cnt In 
noiiinstrurUoniil acllvities, 










exclusive of |M*rsonal research 
D. (X) Time sjh*iU In nontn- 

- 0. 34 

- 0.21 

- 0.07 

- 0 . 35 y 

- 0 . 33 X 

- 0 . 26 y 

- 0 . 17 X 

-O.lly 

-O.OiX 

stnicUonal ncMviiies. exrlu- 
si VO of fioroonn) research, 










with (y) time spent in |>cr- 
sdhftl rescarcfi 

- 0-18 

- 0. 14 

- 0. 10 


-D.lOx 

-O.10>' 


- 0 . 10 >- 

-O.lOx 

E. (X) ..The sum of Uic time 

— 0 . 32 y 

— O.lOx 

spent in teaching work anti 
In iioninstnictioim] adlNi- 
ties. exclusive of pwsoiiul 
restmrrh,wiih (yl tinio spent 







\ 



In personal rc»carch...T 

- 0.16 

- 0.16 

- 0.11 

- 0 . 32 y 

- 0 . 08 X 

- 0 . 32 y 

- 0 . 08 X 

- 0 . 20 V 

- 0 . 06 X 


The correlation between time spent in teaching worh ivnd that 
spent in personal research is therefore negligible” That is to 


bftR Alroady sU^unI. Ii^lhls group of 76 nre IftclufleO the Iwo Inutra^or® wbof 
Atthou^h carryi^. a by Hgreonteift with the ^n^yerdfijr per^oi^ dtlicr 

service* f<tf U tfurink ’thefr workla|l time not sfwnl twchlnf Although tber Bhould 
not properly be in thU grOttfi la ct>inputnV6n of the Efficient of correlatton between 
4e^hiniir Um€^an^prrs<)Qnt research, ^hey ^mtierly a^ftrt 6f It for «ome of the'^otlBer 
wifflclentH eomputed, and tb Iwep the groups idehuchh iher hero Included.^ ^#ir 

pn'sence affects the coeffict<mt^!doly.1lltgttlly, InvnlfdnOhff no^conc]u9ioiia.r' 

* O. qv StatlMlciU Method! Applied to Education, nbughton Mimih A €p,r 

p. 256, 
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say, an instructor who devoles a relatively large iuiiount of time 
to teaching is almost as likely to devote a relatively large amoimt as 
he is to devote a relatively small amount of, time to persotial rc 7 
search; and, again, one who devotes a relatively small amount of 
time to teaching is almost as likely to spend a relatively small amount 
of tune as he is to devote a relatively hu ge amount of time to ])ersonal 
research. , 

• It wonhl he itnwise and unfair to pass final judgment on the con- ' 
ilition jtist de''crihed or to recommend on the basis of the findings so 
far mentioned an administrative practice for the adjustment of the 
teaching schedide that woidd be designed to |)romote research eco- 
nomically. without first giving consideration to the relationships 
between time siient in teach inghind the remaining component of the 
total working load, the time spent in noninstriict ional activities ex- 
(ditsive of research, either in combination with the time spent in 
IKu-sonal research or alone. When there arc three comiionents of a 
working load it is evident that a consideration of the ivlationships 
of two of them ''.,n not U‘ complete if the relationships of the third 
are ignored. If a high negative coeflicient of correfation should bo 
found between the time spent in teaching and the time spent in all 
noiunstrnct ional activities (including both personal research and 
other noninstriictional acti\ities). our conclusioji as to the negligi- 
bility «f Hie ivlationship between teaching time and resi>arch''time 
would be in considerable part in\jjjidated. However, the coeflicients 
for tlieso twv) series of data, as sotfmown in Table, 1 1 under H, are seen 
to lie small, although somewhai larger than for time spent in teach- 
ing and time spent in personal i\search alone. While the correlation 
is ••present lint low” when tke'datji for all instructors, including 
<Iean.s, lilirarian.s, heads of departments, etc., are included in the 
compntatioii, it drops to “ tiegligibljc ” when only fi^l-tiine in- 
structors without large and special^ ’fussigned' administrative or 
ot(ier functions are included. Almost identical coelhcients are found 
when time spent in teaching work and time s])ent in noninstructional 
actitities, exclusive of personal research, are introdttced in the coin- ' 
putation (C in Table If), which seems to indicate that sijch corrcla- 
tioii as ,i.s fomul tinder B must he largely attrihtitnhie to time' spent 
in noninstruetional activities exclusive of rcsciMi. Fijrthermore, 
the correlations are highast when adthinistratlyc officers rtiid those 
- Avith other specially as.sigijed functions are inclttd^ ari'dpnt^t nearly 
negligible j\'het\ they are excljitieth | 

lliisi whit of 'possi ble- w ithnost 

’B^egfigible mktiortship-lietvveen lintchlft^ 6hie '5h<i pci;spni|l rcsenrt^ 

hnS‘l%e^ f^jtber pykned tbs nt 

hibla The set gjvc.s the measitres^dfl correlation of 

■ - -V ^ j 
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time spent in noiiin struct ion a 1 activities exclusive of jKJi'sonal re- 
search with t inie spent in personal research. Alhthrec coelRcients 
are so low as to show the correlation to be ‘‘'negligible ” and to prove 
these two components of the woi’kiirg load to' be far from mutually 
c-vclusive. The latter set giv(‘s tlie correlations Iwtween (x) tlie sum 
of (he time s|>ent in teaching work and fn noninst motional activities 
exclusive of pci'5?onal research and {//) time spent in i)crsonal re- 
search. Here we sec that when the coeffij||^nt of correlation is com- 
puted for the time spent in all act ivi tie? (teaching, administration, 
odice hours, etc. exidusivc of ]>crs(MiaI. resi*aich and time, spent in 
personal research, lluM*e results again a sniall negative coefficient; 
when till* total working load is divided into these two parts, they 
are seen to 1 k‘ i)nly to a slight extent hiulually exclusive. 

1 he regression etjualions of 'I able 11, introdiiecd in order to give 
a somewhat tuller d(‘sc*rj])tion of the relationships between the com- 
ponents of the total working load, also give support to tlie general 
conclusion drawn. I'hc method of reading them from the table is 
as follows: For llte two s(*ries of data under A* for all the 100 in- 
structoi's, these equations gie a? =0.07 y, and y= 0.02a*. These equations 
may be said to signify, that as the amount of time spent in teaching 
work increases by a unit of time, the time spent in personal research 
tends to decrease by only 0.07 of sucli unit; and tlmt us the time 
spent in personal researcl) increases by one unit, the time spent ia^ 
teaching work tends to decrease by only 0.02 of a unit. A glance 
at the remaining (Mpiations will make clear that in no instance is 
(here even a remote approach to equality in" the values of x and y. 
Tn most case.-: they are hearer equality when data for all instructors, 
.including deans, librarians, heads of other than one-man depart- 
ments, etc., are introduced into the computation than when data for 
those only wdio have no large specially assigned administrative or 
other functions are included. Even in these ca.scs an increase of one^ 
hour fn ,r does not tend to bring a decrease in y appreciably above 
a third of an hour. 

Because there arc three series of data involved-— ^ viz, (1) time 
. spent in teaching, time spent in personal research, and (3) time 
spent in other nonins\ructional activities— it has been possible to ex- 
tend this study of tlie relationship J>etween them by a method of 
computation of imiltiple correlation demonstrated by Yule,^ The 
coefficients of correiation obtained by Hds method are as follows; 


a"!}. latr^clloh to of statistics. Londolii Charles Orlfflo St Cd. 

238 -. 241 , 
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One liuii(lre<l instructors— 

= — .11 
'’13.2= -.35 
>.,= -.21 

instructors — 

- .09 

rii.i = - .22 


^23., = -.10 

Seventy-six instructors — 

.>■12.3 =- .00 
»V3,2=-.0S 

Tlic re<rressi(,n equntions arc as follows: 

One huinlred instructors— 

- .19,,-..37„ 
x,= - .06„-,l2^, 
i3 = -..34„-,:!> 

Eighty-seven instructors— 
x.= - ,16„-,2S„ 
a:,= -.00„-.12„ 

*3= - .17 ^,-, 20 ^, 

Seven tv-si.x instructors — 

2, = -.0n^j-.12„ 

- .04^,-.10;„ 

X3“ -.U5^,-.10,, 


It IS soon at o.u'0 that the coofTioients are hardly appreciably large 
^nn. those found ny moans of tho Poarsoirformula for any two sorl 
ISor, m the light of the rcgiessioii equations, e.xcept in somc-of tli 
nsfances whore admin i.st rati vc ofRco.^s and other instructors wl, 
ha3o special additional activities a.ssignod them are inchidod, iiiir 
wo modify the concjiisions which our findings up to thi.s pointy 
compelling. I ho intei prfctation of these oq.iations may be ilhistW 
\ leading the first one as follows: When data for all tho, 10 
instructors are included in the' computiition, for each unit of increas 

“ *®"‘lency to a decrease o 
0.19 unit and 0.3i unit, respectively, in the amount of time spent i 
pitfsonal reseai-ch and the amount .spent in nqninstructional aCtivitie 

>ntenuetcd, tl,e fii-st and third equations- 

nnn^ LS® instructors show ni 

appieutt^q rclatvonsiim between the components. But tWs dimfn 

^he.|-m fitc^ aimqst disiippears-as we ^.xcrudo fttnn flie comnuta 
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^Vs the facts that have been cited discover no sucli intimate causal 
relationship between tlie components of the working load as is 
implied by those who advocate a general reduction in the teaching 
schedule in a university in order to encourage research, it should 
^be clear that research would^ot be generally encouraged by such a 

* reduction. No doubt a general reduction would result in a larger, 
totnl^amount of time spent in rcseilirch i.n a university, as it is to be 
expected that those instructoi-s inclined toward iVsearch would 
devote more time to it if their teaching schediilo.s would permit. But 
m^festly, this would be a most uneconomical method of- encour- 
••^^ent. \\ Imt would seem to l>e a much more economical and prac- 
tical method is the rediK tion of the teaching schedule for individual 
instructors who have demonstrated their inclination toward and 
ability in research by .:ome measure of producthity in spite of a 
normal teaching schedule. Such a reduction should be continued. »f 
course, only as long as productivity continues. The decision upon 
such reduction, or continuance of the reduction n^ter once being 
made, should rest with the head of the de|)artinent in which the 
lastriictor teaches, the dean of his school or college, and the president 
of the univei-sity. 

Although throughotit these several jinges devoted to a presentation ' 
and discu.ssion of the coefficients of corrolatioh and regression equa- 
tions attention has been particularly directed to the significance to 
personal resiairch of the relationships obtaining, it .must have been 
obvious to the reader that those ineiisures of relationship are not 
without sigHiificance for the problem of adjustments to be made for 
the third component of the working loud, the noninstnictional activi- 
. ties exidiisive of personal rea-arcli. A glance at the measures of rc- 
[utjon shi]) with a view to discovering tlieir sigiiMicaiicc for the hitter 
_/proBNu.^will convince the reader that the interpretation can not be 
e.sseiitiiilly ditferevit froiii what has been said coni'eming tlie former. 

• On this iiccoiint, and because tlie ivcoinmemhitions made elsewbeie 
in this stiidy (pp. 58-59) are in harmony witli these facts, they will be 

gjven no further consideration ai tliis point. 

y\he normaWi/ of~th<; week- for which daia vetv coUerted.—Qnes-' 
tion 6 on sheet 1 of the (piestionnaire (see appendix) asks, “ Has the 
week reported upon been a fairly normal one? Jf not, in what 
specific i^pccts has it been ekceptipnalj” -Before leaviijg this part 
of the report dealing vfith the facts eoheerning tlic>6rkihg loqd pf " I 
gtembers of the faculty of a iiltiveisity', -some presentatfotf oil the 
trend of the anstyers lo this qtie^tion should bo ftinde fon the bearing 
u]^n the Tahdfjty of 

Answer tttilie first pnj^ pf ^10 qtipition jnSt Mptod, 64 , pereona 
- answfredf%0 n M “>»es.V Of # -two-remnlnmg, one said ^here 
IS and-thfr otheh n^ted^ ' 
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answer. Unfortunately, the second portion of the question was so 
put that it was often far from clear whether the abnormality, if any, 
was in the clireetion of a lighter week, of a heavier one, or a normal 
one as to total load, being abnormal merely because of a shift of time 
from one component to another, as, e. g., loss timc'spont in, teaching 
work and more devoted to research. Despite this dilliculty of inter- 
pretation, on the basis of the inner testimony of the answers, they 
were classified us follows: Of the 04 wiio reported the week as ab- 
normal, (a) for 31 itw'asor was probably below normal, (b) for 0 it 
was or was jirobabiy above normal, (c) for 23 it was or was probably 
normal as to total working load, but abnormal because of a shift of 
time from one component to uiudher, while (d) for 4 it wiis impos- 
sible to .make any sort of conjecture as to the nature^ of the ab- 
normality. By adding those iiiuler (b) and (c) in this snbclassifica- 
tion to the 34 who aflirmed the normlllity of the w^eek, we have a total 
'of 63 for whom the opinion us to the normality of the week was that 
the working load for the week was probably as great or greater than 
usual, as against 31 for whom it may have been loss than usual. The 
testimony of the answers to this <]uestion* thus seems to p(tint townrd 
a week -to some extent muler normal. However, the writer is in- 
clined not to accept at its full value such an interpretation. Other 
than for a few members of the faculty carrying light teaching 
schedules at this time of year, in order to balance with a vei*y heavy 
schedule during short courses no longer in session at the time re- 
ported upon, and for a few^ whose classes were so hard hit by the 
student exodus in the military emergency of tlic spring of 1017 that 
there , were no students left in those classes, there could’ not have 
been many wdiosc working load was notably diminished. The we^ek* 
was abnormal, certainly, but the uhnorniality consisted not. so nnieh 
, in the diminished working loud as in the general disturbance* of a 
military crisis. Faculty members did not cousc their work. Further- 
more, it should be remembered tiiat these opinions are merely opin- 
ions. Few or no members of a faculty regularly* take such an 
^ccoiint of “time spent” as was requireerTor our questionnaire, so 
/ that tliey could have had nothing more tlW a general impression-;^ 
not figures, certainly — upon which to base a comparison from which , 
' . to derive the opinion asked for. Arid, as has already been pointed 
, outi Iwause of the pom\ . statement of the question they; are most 
. , y often opinions pn normal in general and not specifically norjnality 
tho/workhrigload^ After^allgthings aro considered, and after.cnn- , 

very left, 
the'^ ^eKcoptid^ as:- 
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C. THE FACTORS DETERMINING THE TEACHING LOAD IN A 

UNIVERSITY. 

The factors inve^^fif/afcd.—ln giving thought to the problem of 
investigating the time consumed in connection with classroom in- 
stru^ion it may at once occur to the reader tliat this factor is 
d«*t (M'liiined by what may be designated as subfactoi’s, and that, in 
frainmg a (Questionnaire whieli is planned to se(’ure data bearing on 
I the total time expenditure, this questionnaire should be so devised 

to secure data from which the presence and infhicnce of such suh* 
factors may be analyzed. Such has been the effort in the Q^reser.t 
instance. The l)y|)othetical siil)fact(;rs (which will her^^after 1m? 
icfeiied to as facitois) whose ))ossillle influence the (juestionnaire 
and (lie study based upon the respoiisivs to it were designed to 
discover arc tlie follotving: ‘ 

(<^0 The ilepartmciit or .mhjevf. It is frecpicntly contended by 
instructors that the subject taught is influential in determining one’s 
((‘nching load. Horizontal (^olmnn 1 on sheet 2 \yas introduced to 
assist in analyzing tlu' effect of this factor. 

(h) PverJov.H pc nonce Incxpcnchce wJfh the work is often 
alleged to he a factory to teach courses new to the instructor^ it is 
said, re(iuires more time than to teach courses whicli one has already 
coiulncted. I'o make it jios.sible to sc»arch out its inlluonce, question 
4 on sheet 2 was introduced. 

(c) hlonnUani or odronced chmwter of the i. e., in wlmt 

year or yeai*s (he course is normally taken. We are often told that 
courses taken hy students who are fi'eshmen or soj)hoinores take le.ss 
time than tho.se taken hy juniors and seniors, and that the latter 
again require less time than graduate courses. Question 5 (sheet 2) 
iiMjiiires into this. 

(</) She of Horizontal column G calls for the enrollment 

(luring the semester, niul thus directed to find such inlluenco a.s 
(lii.s fiictor inny Imve. 

,(®) Tlie innuenee qf tlin mo<lc of presenf-atwn, e. g.. recifation, Ipc- 
tnre. Inboiatory, etc., is sought for hy ansAvers to Nos. 7, 9, fl, IS. 15 
17, 19, and ‘2 L ■ . ’ ’ ’ 

(/) The discovery of the effect of ,r petition of epurm in Concur- 
rent sections is made possible by the re<]uests (shOet 1, i) that “if the 
same propanitlon siifficcs for two or more seCf^iis of the .snitiR course, 
distribute tha time in equal parts-to enebof the sections,-’ and ,(4 tq, 
“tnabe a report for each eourso on aecttort for Avhieb ypuhflS^ teach- 
ihg respqlisibility^^ 

(S) .and Toiowlug thqi^ rani^. will 

help in eviflHating fttctoijl . ^ - 
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The U7ik of Jmtri/Htmt- yfted,— The unit of instruction used in the ' 
effort to analyze tl»o influence of the liypothotical fueloils named is 
,Avhat is coininonly known as the chch' hour. This is particularly con- 
venient hocauso daily programs in hj^dicr institutions are nsually 
planned in full clock-hour units oi- nuilti]:)le.s of full clock hours.* 

^ or the purpose in haml the clock hour has distinct ad\ anta^es over 
two other units that have sometimes been used or su^r<restcd, the sfu- 
^3h\i houi\ definetl by Ruckin^hain ^ as ‘‘one student taufrht one houi* 
a week for a semester/’ and the mv/;/ J/wr, which is the .‘‘ counter ” 
used in totaling the credit received hy the student. The student hour 
may be advocatetl for use in attacking: the prohlem of educational 
finance in a hi^rher institution. It .may he that for this purpose, as 
su^jjested by Rnckinglmin,** it is the best unit so far devised. Since 
we are here only concerned with tlie prohlem of the proper lueduxl 
of determinin^^the teaching load, despite Iho fact that this tcaeliiii*? 

, load may have important beaViiijirs upon die prohlem of cost, decision ’ 
.^iipon this point is not within the jirovince of the ])rosont investiga- 
tion. The reader has prohnhly noted that the investipitor is not 
lea\in^ out of account the ])ossihle influence of the luuubei* of stu- 
dents size of class ’') which the student hour is deNi<rned to reeo^- i 
nize, but that it is merely one of a nuiuher of hypotlietical factors 
' to be investigated by means of the clock-hour unit. The use of the 
credit hour as the unit for i n vest ifjat' ion is a once scon to l)c inadc- 
()uatc Avhen attention is called to the fact that its uso.wodld tend to 
make it impossihlo to analyze the influence of the nuxle of presenta- 
tion (recitation, lecture, laboratory, etc.!. As further justification 
for the use of this clock hour as the unit of investigation will be 
found in the facts themselves, there is little need here of defendinji: 
it at greater length. . ' 


The particular procedure in using the clock hour as the uirit in 
analyzing the infiuonce of the several factors lias been to charge up 
^ ^ to each^clock hour of instruction all \york done in connection with it, 
both within and without tlio class period, This has. been made pos- 
sible by the organization of the stjcond slieet of tlie quo^stioimairo 
(see appendix). For instajicc, under nibri'c 7 , the instructor was 
; asked; to report tlie hours of . recitation in a. 00111*80 he was teaching 
and, under rubric 8 , the amount of timd spent in prepanititm for 
thc 5 ^ hours of recitation. ' Each piir of succeeding rubrics to am! in-'' 
^ eluding rubric calls for a similar report on another mode of pre- 
tati on . R uhric 23 ^ asks .foy ; a re|>ort on 'the .^t 5 me .spent in the 

uKthe ;ic * to fttmloiUn 

-xOI'-ttlnVlntiP X^iMn :r». OOU PT ? 

Stan* jiaiV 
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corroction of written nnd other work ” in connection with the 
ooiii-si*. and rubric -J4 for time spent “in otlier work for the courses 
li>tcfl not reported elsewhere. ’ THuis, all time spent in connection 
with a course was reported. From these reports the total amount of 
orlc pel (lock hour of each mode of prc.seutation for each coui*se 
HUS coiiipiited. Usually it was a very simple matter to make such 
a computation and to distribute to each clock hour its jiroper portion 
of additional work reported under rubrics ^3 and 24. Sometimes 
such distribution rc(]uire(l the use of careful judgment, as in the, 
cases where twomr more modes of iire.scntation wej-c reiiorted for a 
siufrle cour.se. In a few instances, where no safe judgment could be 
arrived at, the figures for a coui'se were omitted in.a.ss(mibling the 
tables presented in this pa'id of the report. Moreovcu*. in assembling 
the tables no figures were introduced for clock hours of instruction 
for which the. jierson reiwrting them was not responsible for all the 
work.’ , IIHiat jirompted such exclusion was the aim to have the final 
figures representati\e of the clock hoar of in.striiction when its full 
load was being carried by an instructor. From these amounts of 
woik, in hour.s foi* ouch (dock hour, the .averages ^ of the'numbers of 
hours' of work per (do(di hour of- instruction were readily 'computed 
and these are presented in tlie tables which follow.' These averages 
are comjmted from the reports of lOt! inembei-s of the faculty of the 
Umversiiy of Washington— i. e„ approximatelv (10 per cent of all 
tcaeliing members, .\ltogether. 1.(184 tJj, clock 'hours of instruction 
arc involved. . 


■ iSr* ^’1 shoot T* nf tho qiiont [nnnntro roprodmod [n tlio nppcnrllx 

nxyr:^' wns nn.^1 throujrhmtt thlK Htudy btvnuBo U U tho inctisim* oontrnl 
toiHloUr^v uhiih must hWIm ntnt hy cxtroino’ltrins In nn'flrrny. It U believed that ex* 
trcwt*a hUouUI yarry tbeir full liuluciu.tj.ln uu UivcBtl^iUon of ibU nature. 
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1. 1 he 77W(Ic Of pTCfniifafion as a fa<tot\ — The influence "of the 
iiuxlc of I ii’csoiitation as u factor may ho seen iit a glance by refer- 
CDco to Tiil)lo.l2, whicli ]H’eseuts iirlho lowest jiorizontal column 
I lie total number of clock bouiv^ of ciicli iiiodo of presentation ("rcci- 
tatioii, lectniv, mixed lecf.ui’e and discussion j etc.) uiul the averaj^o 
luimbor of bom's .(»J work Ixitli in classro(»ni and out ]H*r clock hour 
of sncli instruction. .Striking differeiuvs between the several inodes 
of presentation are at once nm'nifost. While the average number of 
hours of work per clock hour of instruct ioiiTor recitation is 1.80, for 
a clock hour of lecture it- is api>roxinkitid>^ an hour greater. In fact, 
lecture is seen to be the. most arduous of the modes of presentation.! 

; -?^ixc(lleotu.rennddtscu^sio^^^^ 

^tock hour of confer- ' - 


'tUS'of fln.hbut 
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addition to the clock hour of instruction. Seminnrs on an avemce 
require the expenditure of 2.24 hours of work.per clock hour, rangiit 
between recitation and lecture. Laboiatory, shop, and field require 
about the same time investment as scheduled conference' hours We 
_lla^e in these figures sujiport for some of the distinctions that have 
■^tor many years been made in our rule of thumb methods 6f deter- 
mining the teaching hours of instructors in higher institutions. But 
t m question may -vvell- be raised as to whether, in the light of these 
fac s. the systems of weighting in use have been just to all concerned 
and whether they have recognized all of the important differences 
that are here discovered, 

r A'c/or.-Talde 12 i^vcals also 

influence of the subject or subject orronp as a factor. This may 
e seen by glancing down, e. g., the vertical column headed “Reci- 
tation. A clwk hour of recitation -in foreign language is seen to 
require an average, of 1,77 houi-s of work. The .same is e,s,.entiallv 
triKvof English. A clock hour of recitation in mathematics requires 
shgh ly 1C.S.S time. The numbers of clock hours of recitation 'u„o. 
Minch the averages for the social studies and for philosoph^n and 
psychologj' are bused, are probably too small to furnish valid com- 
parisons. The departments of oriental litorat^.re and educiTtion re- 
port no recitation work. One or the otb.er of the two reasons just 
gnen ^iist exclude from comparison as to this mode of presentation 
the following subjects: Home economics, physical education, jour- 
nalism, architecture, forestry-, mining, pharmacy, and library econ- 
omy. A clock hour of recitation in the sciences is .seen to require 
more hours of work than any of those so- far considered. Art reciuires 
C.SS time than any of the gioups, music, and engineering slightly 
than Uie sciences, and law emphatieally more— in fact, almost 
twice the average for all sul^jecjs. 

-:^e reader will find it profitable- to glance down each of the re- 
maining vertical columns of this table in the same maigjor as has 
just been demonstrated for the recitation column, noting diffci-ences 
Jn the aveni^ number of hours of work for each of the subjects 
In doing so it is probably safest to give little heed .to differences 
where the jiurnWr of clock houre used jn computation has been less 
than 10, ns such small jmmbers -of ^ours are moi^. likely to give- 
av-erage.s than are larpr ntunbers. the columns 
foots for oral quiz, Scheduled donferenco, s^nah shop, 
tat a .§m4l proportion of instances bf subjects 
: Ftare 10 ofc mppoclock hobre ata reported, will therefore Veyeftl 

«<bject Jn MetafWftni^ the teaching 
- the remaimng columns of thojable..,But dvfe ifeire 
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contRia some facts of significance* wiiidi, witli tliose of the other 
«)lwnns, point to the advisability of giving the subject 01^ subject 
^roup recognition as a real factor in determining the teaching load. 
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hour.'* of 
Ill'll ruc- 
tion. 

Average 
numl^ 
of hours 
of work 
pcrofocl; 
hour of 
Inst ruc- 
tion . 

' ss 

■ 

32i 

1.74 
2 S2 
1,M 
1.04 
1.07 

103) 

471 

107' 

A 

12 

2. 13 
3.03 
• 2.48 
1.83 
1.28 

19 
13 
11 
2 
6 
91 X 

199 

3.84 

3.89 

3.50 

1.08 

ns,s 1 
f3 

1. Jr. 

1.2S 


1.17 

. il* 

2.75 

1.35 

1 

1 . 

1.17 

! 


Umnitary or advanced character of the work a« a factor- 
- prc.sonts the results of an effort to analyze the influence' of 
the elemea^ary or advanced chai-acter of the work as a flcton Ref- 

!lZ™tl questionnaire used in the inve.stigatien wiU 

.show that the year or y^oai-s in which the course is normally taken ” 
^'C 1 *C Cflllcci for, T^lio .j: 1 . 1 • . 


rp, ,• ' 10 iivijiimij' lUKeji 

,m;i f f 1 " US <iirectctl to designate (see No. 5 

and footnote on sheet 2 of the questionnaire) the year or years by 
•fu nber, e. g„ “1 for freshmen, 2 for sophomore^; .o for gr^ ate 

requiring four years. of previous 
training, etc. As some com-ses di-ew their students normally from 
more than one cla.s.s, the answers of the instruct oi-s wei-e given in 
wmbinations of numbers, as 1-2, 2-3, l-^„Dr 3^.. Under “Lower 
dinsion m Table 13 have been included courses reported as 1 2 

■ j “'*®«"’bling the materials for this.fabfe courses re- 

"ti fi etc., wet^ ex- 

ciucted. 1 he figure for somewhat less than S0O of the total of 1 6g4 

sey^^wclfth^k hours of in^riietion included in 2 pr2 
"r 1^®*^ b^ed frpm tins table. Thai Is to say, the figures Jor 
Jgh% mort than ^OO clp^k liours of Vt^fuctibn Jtnyg lreen intro- 
disedSeT tl^ina\icnce.of the factoft under 

^ For fl»^recitat|on mpdilig^sentation, Ifie average nwnber of' 
^hoow of work-per clock hoBr of instruction iathe’ Jower, division m 


m 
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. 1 ♦ 1 V/X III- 

ion as we pixxiced from courses in tlie lower division to those 


cofnpiitntion of the average niiinbcr of hours of work in tlie mode 


itself in the lower division, reipiires approximately onc-fom-th of 
an hour of siicli additional time in tlie ii])per division. For this 
iiKHle in gnidnate work we arc again confronted hy a number of 
, clock hours too small to give eonlidence in the aieiagc nunjbei- of 
hours of work computed and inti-odacwl in the table-. As the seminar 
mode of presentation is almost exehbively used in graduate chesses,'' 
no opportunity or need appeai-s for comparison withupjieror lower 
div’sion figflres for this mode. I'he laboratory mode of iiresentation 
does not seem to roiuire more work per clock hour of instruction in 
the upper, division than in the lower division, as do most of the 
pi-ece<hug mofles. As the averages in this mode for the lower and 
upper divisions have been computed from almost 200 clock lioiirs of 
instruction each, this finduig is well established. Laboratory work 
of gnidnate caliber soem.s to rwiuiro slightly more time than that of 
undergraduate gnide. The figures for shop and field work are so 
• near those for laboratory work that they hardly merit sc])arate at- 
tention and, us far as the influenco of the factors under consideration 
' i.s concerned, may be si nnlarly recognized in fixing the teaming load 
of membeisi of the instnictiomil staff. Thus, the evidence of the in- 
^fluence of this factor of the olemcntai’y or advanced character of 
the work is cleivr ; injustice would re.sult from an npportioninent of 
clock houisi of instjajction to members of a dopartjnont staff without 
regard to it! * 
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Mod'' of prpsSi'Dtation. 


npcitation 

L«rture. 

Mixcfl l«*tture ami <ti.sniss|tiu 

‘*rul<juiz 

S< hi’dii)ed conft ri’iHr. 

Si'minar, 

l.alM*miorx . . 
isliop. . 

Kiciu 


I'irst-tinu' work. 


Non first-tirae 
work. 


-Ml work. 


NnmN'r 
of clork 
hours i»f 
itvstriii- 
tioii. 


3m'. 

4 

•i 


A vrmpi' 
nuinlicr 
of hours I 
ofw<rfk 
IH'rclrtki 
hniirof 

lion. 


2,07 

4 . 4 xS 

3.1) 7 
1.05 
KOO 

3.2) 
1.33 ■ 


•\vrrape 

Number ' 
of clock • 

hoiirs of f 
ins true- 
tion. hmirof 
InstniO- 
tion. 


I Averafro 
Number! 
ofcicxk (Ojhouw 
hour.'< of ! 
irislnit- 


tion. 


hour of 
instruc* 
tiOD. 


;iv., 

137i 
221 
433 
74 
23i 
4r,2i 
6:j I 
CO 




1.80 
2. 58 
2,30 
1.62 
1.18 
1.1» 
1.22 
1.28 
1.17 


473 I 
174 

m I 

4i 

63 j 

60 


2 ^8 

2.41 

1.62 

1.18 

2.24 

1.23 

1.28 

1.17 


u-ilh M.’ course as a 
Cm, fh !•' P'‘''->o"s e.\l)erience or ine.xperience 

u.tl the work ol « cour,s<. is a real factor in determining his actual 
Guhiugloiul iMuy.be .seen by a brief examhintion «f the figures as- 
.^>n,l,k.d ,u -i^able 14. ll.is table ,>reseuts the average u.Lber of 
lout.sof work per clock liour of mstruclion when the work is classi- 
lied as to fn-st-tnue-" and “ nonfu-st-time ” work, clas.ses correspond- 
ing to tlic two kinds of answers that were made to question 4 on tho 
^coml sheet of (lie questionnaire, reading as follows: '“Is this tho 
hrst Mine yon have taught the cottv.se?-’ \\'ork “new” to the in- 
•structor i(,qui,vs more time per chn^k liotir than does w^rk that he 
has prcviotisly tat.ght. This -is tnte for all mmles of presentation 
for which we have hgures that allow a compin-isdn e.xcept sclioduled 
(oufmoucc.^^ f or this mode and for oral quiz the .small numbers of 
lirst-timo elock hours of instruction forbid assurance for con- 
clusioiis that may bo drawn. TIu‘ ratios that the “ first-tiino ” aver- 
«gc.s bear to the “ nonfii-st-time ” averages are not tho sainf for all 
•nodes of pre,seutation,'as may lie seen from the following: For 
ivcitation tins ni^o is l.llil.OO; for locturoy 1.73:1.005 for ini.\cd 
lecturo and discu.^sion, 1.33; 1.00; for seminar, 1.61:1.00* for lab- 
oratory, 1*01) :1 00. For the recitation ftnd laboratory mod’es of pre- 
sohtation the diffcToncc seoiiis tp be le.'s marked 4Jian. for lecture 

nn.xed lecture ngd/lischssiop, iind sciifinar. ’ 

5, The Qf^the as 4 ®ftble%^resenfe the 

^ R^rage ilhri.niey trf hours Tp|?^bi:k per dpek ho# of uJm^on hy 
mnk pf 
cTock hour for 

. exdniinatioh Qft|eseavei3lges¥^^^^ 
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fail to discover any consistent influence of rank upon the time con- 
sumed in carrying tlie work. For recitation the>avorago drops from 
instructor to assistant professor and again to associate professor, 
but rises again to its highest point for the full professor. For lecture 
there is no,evidence of such influence, u\ the. averages are higher for 
instructor and associate professor than foi* assistant pi’ofcssor and 
professor. For mixed lecture and discussion the averages are prac- 
tically equal for all ranks. For none of the remaining modes of pre- 
.senhition for which comparisons are possible d(X‘s any consistent 
influence (»f rank imihe its appearance. Such (liH'creiices as are evi- 
dent niiist either Ik* purely casual or due to factors other than that 
the rank of the instnictor— jnore probahly the latter. 

T.vhi.k 1'k— A nratfc iiinnhvr of himr% uf jror/,' pn- rlruk-hnur of instruction Uy 
tnnde of present (itUm and tty the rank of the instrfa tor. 


liisfnictn s 
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Mod« of presdi4ptioD. 
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i.iii; 
.1. 72 
2.50 


2. s'2 
1.09 


124 

74 

71 

n 

2.3 

HJ 


27 

I 2 28 
1 2.4H 

l.M 
1. 13 
1.(4 
I 29 
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All work. 

IT 

ZiJ4 

U w 

3e-« wpg 

itz 

u c o 


475 

174 

• 2 .^ 7 J 

47i 

79) 

2«t 

498ji 

(*3 

00 


1 S9 
2.98 ’ 
2.41 
I.rgi 
1. 18 
2.24 
1.23 
1.28 
1.17 


0. IlepeUtipn in connirrcnf ncctiom m a Tabic 10 was as- 

sembled for the purpose of investigating the inlliience of repetition 
of coui-ses in pamllel sections upon the instrnctor's teaching loml. 
Hei)ctition here mciins repetition in, concurrent sections by the same 
instructor, not by ditferent in-structors. In the columns headed 
peated” are set down tlio averages of the nnmbci'sof hours of work' 
done in connection with a clock hour of instruction in such repeated 
sections, and in 1|e cplutnns headed “.Nourepeoted " the averages of 
tho numbei’s of hoijrs of work done tn connectioh tviHia qlock h()m‘ 
of jnstructidft of course? dr work not beihg presented by ih? 1n.strncf> 
- yttft* in such|>»rnlleL^ctioni In t|ife •Comptitatton of thesd^nverages 
nh figures ^pf tvorkiin subject gfotipS co|)^^ repeated sections 

used, an it was believei that the^^ mlght jinpropeply.ji.ffeet the 
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• n'snlts. To avoid umhu* inlluenco of the factor already doj^i^ated 
as the ‘"oleineutary or advanced character of the work,'* thti compari- 
sons are made by the divisions in which the work is found, as I^)wer 
division’* and ‘'Upper division,*’ hut the averages for tlie totals of 
these two divisions have also been introduced (*' Uotli lower and 
nppei- division’’). Be(‘ausi> of the fre<inent statement' iii college and 
university circles to the (dl'ect that repetition tends to lighten the 
teaching load, one is not a little Mirpri.sed that tliese tigures disclose no 
consistently ap2>earing or notable dilferenccs bet ween the averages for 
repi*atod and nonre]>eated work* In fact, the dillerenees found are 
inore iiXMfnently in favor of the nonrepeatexl tlnyi of the rej)eated 
w^uk. Onli' in , the l(*c|iire aiifl mixed leetuiH* and iliscnssion modes 
of MpptM'-divisioii work do we (iin! tlie anti< ipated dilfeienee. In the 
loriiH‘r instan<*e, while large, wi* cati ha\e hnt little <*onlidence'in ihe^ 
ditlenuiee, luM'aiis^' ofdy t; clock lioui*s wvvc in\oIved in the eomj)Uta- 
(ioiKd* tlieawiage for iviieated work. In the latter case the dilference 
is only 0.*2 of an Ii(\^r. ^ Partial explanation of this ahsence of a marked 
dillcrence in laN<»r of rejU‘ated work may he found in tlic policy in 
this institution — <<iinmnn to nraiiy higlier institutions — of avoiding' 
imich repetition of tlu' soil iTlidtu* eonsidtTation in the assignment of 
eoiirscs. It is to he noti'yj that even in the loW(*r division there is a 
relatively small ]mj])ortion of repeated work. Examination of the 
taaginaMpiestionnairos sliow^ that such repetition as ai^poai-s is usu- 
al iy two-sect i<m repetition. l hre(‘-s(*ctiop and fonr-S(M't ion repetition 
l>eiiig very iidViM|iient ly reported. Furt hermore, the nuniliers of hours 
of woijx per clo<-k hour of instruelion inchnh* ttN work done in con- 
nection with a course, eompivheiuiing the reading of papei-s as well a.s 
prejiaration. While time spt*nt in preparation pvr clock hour of in- 
.sinietion may hi* nMliiecal by repiMitiiln, this wouhl not he true of the 
reading of pa]>ers. On the basis of llu‘ findings of the present investi- 
gation, there seems to he no justilication, with eonditi(»ns .similar to 
ihost* ohtainiiig at the time tlie data were gathered, for ailmitting 

* -repetition as a signilieanl factor in fixing teaching loads for members 

the faculty of a university. 
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Tahle 16 .— numhcr of hours of nyjrk prr vlovk h<fur of instruction hy 
moilv of prcseutathui umf /)// ri'pcUnon. or nontri>ctiti<m of the work. 
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(. Size of class as a factor. — Tlio. Inst of tlio ln-]iothol icnl factors 
in tlie detoiTnination of the (eacliihg lt>ad who^^ inlluence tliis study 
was aimed to discover i^ tlie size of the (*lass. I^efore turning our 
attention to the averages' presented in Tahl(‘ IT. which essavs an 
analysis for this factor, it is advisidile to point out the weaknesses of 
the data from which tlie}" have been coinpntod. . Question G of >he(t 
2 of the blank inquiry (see appendix) calls for tlie eiirolhnent of 
each class, and section iluring the -eineMer. Under fully nortiial 
conditions as. to class enrollments, the answers tti this (pu'stioii would 
have served adeqiintely the purpose under considerHti<»n. At the 
time the investigation was originally projected this wouhl have heeir 
true; hut, owing to the large exodus of students that took phu*e dur- 
ing the spring of 1017 in response to tlie war. (*mergency and before 
the questionnaire was sent out to the memlHu-s of the faculty for 
those dassejs* enrol ling large proportions of male students especially, 
\the enrollment during the semester would not in many cases i‘or- 
respond to tlie nnmbe.i-s in the same classes during the. school week 
of May 14-19 upon which instructoi>; were asked to reporl. The 
incidence of the withdrawals from all courses and classes obviously 
can n6t be assumed to lie proportionate to the enrollment for tbe 
semester There is eviiloTicc that a few advanced cla.sscs were dis- 
CQntinued because' of a loss of all students, while- thciv wcie other 
classes that suffered the loss of ‘riot a single student. Wc* havev^here, ’ 

• fbri t 'ifri.j 1 st orist a > large nieasu re of 
^^^^rupori^tlic.^cpciujahility^ aycrage.,^. 


(isinfliiciictKl 4 
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by size of class. Another source of weakne-s is found, in the fact 
that, while there were a numbej^of Iar|fCicIasses, they were not suffi- 
ciently numerous to make possible satisfactory comparisons for the 
j)urpose in hand. In the first effort at this anal\*sis the classifications 
of size of class ns(‘d were 1-14, ;UM4. •fr>-r>9, (>(>-74, etc.', ad- 

\aucinp: by^lo students for eadi lar»:er classification. Wliile there 
were usually fairly larpfe numbers of clock hours of in.'jt ruction in 
each of the first three ^rroups. the distribution' in many of the upper 
^loups^was M) attenuated as to make comparisons l)oth impossible 
and impracticable: 

Taim.k li. Awruffc imnihrr oi hniir.'< of imrU ptr riock hour of iusUuvtiim by 
hunJv of joesnitatiou and by .s/rr of cIu.sh. 
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To 1)0 able to y use of tlic dnt.'i for the purposes of studying 

the influeiicc of size of clnss it was noecssnry to rctabiilate them in 
two groups nuly— viz. foi' classos {/>) of less' than 30 and (b) of 30 
or more. Tlio results of this olfort jiro pivseutod in Table 17 , whirh 
sots forth ‘the a V(‘ragos l.)v the division iu wliich n course is taught, 
and hy mode of presentation. Figures for the gradmitcs division are 
omilted, a.s thoiy^are few strictly gradiiati' classes eiirr)lliug 3 (ror 
more students. ~ Ate,rages for the recitation, lecture, and mi.xed lec-- ' 
turc ami disi-nssion mode.s only are included in the ‘tidrle Imcaiise 
there were too few or no cloel> Ijoius of instruction' in the reniiiinin'g' 
modes on which to compute a vcrage.s. For example, very few labora- 
tluy sectioiiR enroll 30 Of Vnoro Students. . 

Notwithstanding f ho wteakness just Hidijuated, liHg? ?la.ss onroll- 
mehts are seen in Tablcl" to ndl;| appt eoiaWy t0 J,h6 jt v9rn|jB 
■^Of tiinespentln conncctiort a clack tioui' of ipstrOetioii. This % 
i in t|i6 aveisiges^for'"I($\vBivdiv^ fluid uppee.dkisian woEk ' 
Ibr recitaitbn aad i'^^fdre.^nd discussldfvmibdes of pi^ 
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sontation iind^in lower-division worl? for the lecture mode. In this 
table, where there are lar<ie nunihers of chyle hours of in.striiction 
involved, the dill'ereiie/; hetween the live rages are not very large. 
Ibis is the ease for the averages for recitation and lecture in the 
lottei' <li\isioi\, and, mixed leeturc* and discussion in the upper divi- 
sion. The laig(' diirerenees are found in two of the three instances 
in which small ninnbeis of clock bunrs of iiistnietion have been used 
in the computation of the averages. \ i/.. in mixed leetnre and diseus- 
sio« II, the lower division and in recitation in the upper division. 
Ibe ditlerencc in favor of classe.s of iiU or more in upper-division 
lecture inn>t also be explained hv the small nnmher of dock hours 
of lecture nseil in comimting the average. (The coinmn headed 
“ Koth lower and iijiper division," eontainiiig, as it does, the figures 
for all the work in both divisions, the averages for each of which 
are. reported in the jireceding colnnins of this table, is given no sjw- 
cial attention in onr di.senssion because the averages it contains must 
obviously be inllnenced by the factor we have called “ the elementarv 
ora«lvanced characii'r of the work.") 

e may sum up the ([isenssion of our investigation of the effect of 
sizeoff.-lass upon the teaching Iffad by saying that it is a factor, but 
that, on ararount of the nm ertainty of our fignres on the size of classe.s 
aMbe time the investigatiiii, was made and the attenuation' of the 
dislriluition of classes when gron|,ed by size, no recommendation’ can 
iKtnnule as to how much recognition is to be given foi- large classes 
III (ixing the teaching load (d' an instructor. It is the w riter’s opinion 
that the difference due to size of class is largely attributable to the 
dilference m t inie spent in reading |)aper.s and eorrccting work handed 
in by students. If this is true, an appropi'iute recognition for large 

class, -s might b,. made after the bf a smnll supplementary • 

investigation into time spent in reading.and correcting papers in 
<‘lnsMvs of iliH’ort'nt sizes. . 


1 


/ 


D. 


A METHOD OF ADJUSTIN’^ THE TEACHING} LOAD IN A 
UNIVERSITY. 


■*5 


In |irvVe,lmg sections of tliis si’mly wc have presented the facts n.<t^ 
to the tothi time siient in all professional act ivities by members of s 
miivci-sily faculty, uml tlie proportional distribution of tbisTotnl tiiiu. 

•to leaching work, and to such noniiistriietional activities as pei-sonal 
research,^ nibor ollieinl duties for the iinivei-sitv, and. professional 
iictivii K« not otlicrwisc reported. We hiiv'o ajsd .analyzed out the in- 
gucnCQ-oi) tho clock hi.nv of instriiclionyif ^rtivin factors detennitiing * 
tondting loaditi a- member of thft %l>ufty, ^nv next task mdet 
flit) findings 0v prectSditg 
■tmvsiigatlba in if methpd-qf u^i^ting Uii^jf^ching load 
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assure the university an approxinintoly imifonn amount of service by 
all Rienibers of its faculty and at the same time l)e just to them by* 
not requiring nni(‘!i more service of some instructors thaff is rccaiired 
of others. ‘ 

Computing the u-cigh teil valuer of elock hours of imtnu-fion. Tlio 

first step taken in the application of the fiiu'linjrs of this investi^ration 
in a inetliod of adiistin^r the leaching load wa.s the, computation of a 
set of woiglited ^lucs of clock liom-s of instnif'l ioi>_i. e.. values into 
whifh has heon introdmvd the innuen. e of the .several f'actors that 
have been fouml to afTcct the “total time eon.suined “ in eotmection 
with a clock hour of instruction. These Nveightcd values are i>re- 
sented in Tables lS-22. .\s xviU he^ieen in the following de.scriptioii 
of the procedure in computation, the only faetifr fdund to be notably 
influential which has been omitted is what we lunc tcrme.l the size of 
class. The reason for omitting it iiia-y be infei i-ed from what has been 
Saul on page'4-K 

The detailed procedure in llie eonipiitatioirof tlie weiglued values 
of lablcs ma\-bo illustrated by rlcscribing how thoy were ar- 

nveci at for foreign language, the first of the suhject groui'^ listed in^' 
labie 18. It ma.v be seen from 'rahle’ 12 tlia't a total of 2C.3 clock 
boiirs of the. l•l•citatio^ mode of iirst riietion wei'e reported hv flie teach- ' 
ers of foreign langnagel and that, the average numher <‘.f hours of 
work per clock houi’ of iusti uctiou was 1.7T. it wa*s possible 

to compute, c. g., the average uuinhcr of liouis of work for a clock- 
hour of recitation in foreign language in the lower dixision, it-xvas 
necessary (o know the axcrage year place of Micse'2t;;3 ('lock liours of 
recitation. This was found in the folloxving n^aiiner: 

^ Avrraffc ifcnr itfnrc of tforf- hours of ivr/U/UVi. 





(a) 
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In (his illustnitiou, (lie “yciir plnce assigned " is taken from tlie 
“ j'ear or years iioi nnilly taken. ' For clock liours reported for years 
this _vear jilaee a.ssigned is midway l>et\veen 1 and 2 or U. Year 
. place has been assigned by a similar method for clock luairs reported 
for years 2--5, .i-4. 1-4, :2— 4, 4-.>. and 1—4. I'lie avei age. year place, 
obtained by dividincr the toi.:! at the foot of eolnmn {</) by the total 
luiinber of clock horns at the foot of cohinin (c). is o,()o — f,,|. pcjn;. 
tical purposes, 4. f hat is to say, the aM'tage nnmher of hours of 
work |K'r clock hoiii' of rei.’itatioii in foreign laiiixoasre. 1.77. . may he 
assiiined to he the average for work noianally taken hy the student 
in his sophomore yeai-. To compute the nnmher of hoars of woi'k 
per clock honi' of lecitation in foreign language for the lower di\ i- 
sioii for lahle IS, we auiy proci’cd hy the lollowing proportion; 
/r, : , where </, is the nnmher of hours of work per clock hour of 

recitation foif^econd-yoar courses for all subjects, a., is (he iniinher of 
hoiifs of \\ oj’k pm* clock hour ol recitation lor s(*eond-\'mn' courses 
in foreign langmage,,f- is the nnmher of hours of work per clock 
hour of recitation in (he lower divilsion for all subjects, and a; is-tho 
number ot hoin-s of work ))er clock hour of recitation in the lower 
division in foreign language. The secoiul term in our pi-oportion is 
seen from out* recent computation to he 1.77. The third term is seen 
tn Table 10 to he,l.i4. Ihe I4rst term is still nc*etied f(»r the (.’Oin[)n* 
„ tation of .c, and this may he deriveel. fiom the lignres in Table 14-by 
the following procedure: I^iwer-divisioii recitation for all subject's 
having a. year place of 14 '—midway hetweeii'l and 2— requires, as 
has just been pointed out. an average time e.xpenditnre of 1J4 hours. 
Upper-division recitation for all subjec-ts from the same table hav- 
ing a year place of Ml— midway between 3 and 4— reipiires an average 
time e.xpenditiire of 2.14 hours, ij^econd-year work.Jming one-half 
year in advance of the year place of lower-division work and 1^ years 
below, upper-division work, .should reipiire on, the average, in-addi- 
tion to tlie. linmher of hour.s per clock hour of lower-division recita- 
tion, oiie-fourth of the dilfjjj'ence in- time between that rm]nired for 
upper and lower division recitation— i. e., 1.74 plus | (2.14-1.74), or 
1.84. Introducing thisas-U j into oiir jiroportioii, we have: — 


1.84: 1,77=1.74: a; 


1.84 .r=3.08 
■.a— 1.07 


7 Th)s valu^if ai, the nuiiibef of liours of work .iKT clock hour of reci- 
*•* ta.tipn iii foreign language iii the lovy.Qi* divisibn, is to> be found under 
tnb co|iin.m ^‘ All \vork ” in .Table 18. . * , , ; - 
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. TIio method (>f tenijriiiziii-r in tlie weiylitcd values the influences of 
the factor pieviou.s experience or inexperience witli the work needs 
still to be presented. c liii\ e in 'Fable 14 fi<i:iires to indicate thiit the 
ralio of the average number of hours of work per clock hour of reci- 
tation for all work to the average number of hours of work per clock 
hour of recitation for first -time work is 1.8!);-2.07. Assuming that ’ 

Ibis relation-sliip reinaiiis constant irrespective of the division— upper. 

lowei. or graduate in which tlie Work is found, we resort again to 
^ •' iwoj’ortional equation, iti which c, is the aver- 

.ige uiuulKU of houi*s of work |>er clock hour of I’ccitation for all 
work, c, is the. nuinher of houi-s of work per clock hour of recitation 
for all first-time work, d is the average number of hours of work per 
clock hour of lower-division recitation, and ,r is the number of hours • 
of work per clock hour of lecitation for lower-division first-time 
work. We Imve-r- 


1.89 : ‘2.07=rl.74 \ 

1.S9 ' N 

This wcighUnl value for lirst-timv lowvr-ili vision work will be found 
at tlu* foot oi l ablr 18. Bv invans of a similar proportional equation 
uc .find the wci^html valiu* ot iionfirst-tiinc' r'*citation in the lowijr 
division to be 1.71. 


Tahi.k 18. Weuftnvd vnluva for i focK Iwurs of renfufion. 
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TAttLE 21 . — ]\ cif/htcd vohti's of X'lork hourn of oral guiz^ of schciiul 4 :'d confcrctu^e, 

and of scmiiuir. 
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► Compute<l from si.x hours of moot court. 


, We arc now ready to compute the weighted values in foreign lan- 
guage for 'first-time and nonfirst time repltat'ion in the lowei' divi- 
sion ns required for complete illustration. For the Jfirst-tinie work* 
«Nvo have the proportional equation * in which 

Cl is^ the number of hpurs of ucork pei;- dock hour oi recitation, for 
nil subjects, iq Iwver-divjsion, c, is tbe immt^r Of hours of wokk fqrv , 
\ all subjects per clpdc hour of recitatioft'foj^first.t^e \yqrk‘% 
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division, / is the number of l.ours of work per clock hour of recita- 
i( n m foreign language in the lower division, and x is the number 
o hours of work per clock hour of first-time recitation in foreign 

an^guage in the lower, division. Substituting the imown values, we 
. iiave — . » 

1. 74:1.!)! =1.07: or '• 

1.7^,r=,110 
»=1.83. 

By means of a sunihir propoitlonal cipiation we obtain the weighted 
value 1.04 for nonfirst time work in foreign language in the lower 
, division. 

B ith e.xceptions to be noted, the iirocediire just described has been 
i^ed.m computing all weighted values appearing in these tables. 

a ) e 1-2 shows that for some subjects or subject groiijis the numbers 
of clock houi-s of some of the ni.Hles of presentation are so small as 
to make a weighted value b.aVd on their averages a relativ>elv unde- 
.pciu ab c figure. I<or instance, for the group of social .studies onlv- 
li clock hours of recitation are reported. To compute a weighted 
v^ue with the average number of hours of work per clock hour of 
-^'Citation, for Uiis subject group as a foundation would be unsafe. 

> <v, in this case the weighted value for recitation was obtained by 
the solution of u proportional equation introducing, the weighted 
value of a clock liour.of the most common mode of presentation re- 
ported for this groui), viz. mixed lecture and'disciission. The pro- 
portional equation used here was c:d=w:x- in which' c 
IS the average number, of hours of woi-k per chick hour of mixed 
lecture and discussion for all subjects in the lower division,'^ is the 
average number of hours of work per clock hour of recitation in all 
subjects in the lower division (for c and d see Tkble 13), «i is the 
weigh^ value 9 f a qloCk hour of mixed lecture and discussion -in tlie 
. social studies m the lower division (see Table 20), and x is the 
.^eighted value of a clock hour of recitation in tlie social, studies in 
• the lower division. Substituting the’ known values, we have— 



1.84:1.74=2.09:® 
1.84a:=3.64 
- »=f1.98. 


>'r 


jms yame of ® is introduced in its pro^ pla.^ .a* xume lo ana 
from It tl^9 two regtammg'vyeighted valuel for lower-division vt-ork 
also toite fbund i^his table have been Computed in a manner pre- 
^oiB^.descri^ed,-The ttieaiod'b1i:alculaeon of th^weighled vttlacs 
fto thb^ial studies htTfcei tapper «lj« ^dhiibs tnav bo‘ 

inferred feoWlhe precedihg. This /metliod of .dbteining Weighted 
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values has been used whenever the number of clock hours of’ the 
inode of presentation has been lesj than 10, and when, at the same 
time, the subject or subject group is represented in Table 12 by 10 
or more clock hours of some other mode of presentation. This mini- 
mum was rather arbitrarily chosen after a number of trial compu- 
tations of averages had been made, and is considered large enough 
to eliminate the worst of the variation due to a small representation * -j 
of a subject or group in a mode of presentation. Kesort to this 
^ method is signified by the use of the stujerscript (’) immediately fol- 
lowing the name of the subject or siibjWt gi-oup. ^ ' i 

In instances of subjects or subject groups which arc represented in 
none of the three mo<les of recitation, lecture, or inixed lecture, and 
discussion by as many as 10 or more clock hours, it has Ix'cn nece.ssarv 
to introduce in^ables 18-:20 the weighted values found for all sub- 
jects;, which are shown in the lowest horizontal columns of each of 
t|,ie tables of weighted values. This is not the metluKl to be desired, 
but seems to be the only recourse in the circiunstances. Such intrtf- 
duejion is indicated by the use of italics. 

It wa§ stated at the beginning of the description of the method 
of compilation of the tables of weighted values that they are design^ \ 
to lecoguize all^iactors found to be notably influential in determining 
the teaching load per (flock hour of instruction except size of class. 

(a) The mode of prcseyitation as a- factor is recognized by having 
each of the tables give the weighted values for different modes, as ■ 
recitation, lectuie, mixed lecture and di.scussicin, oral quiz, scheduled 
confci'cnce, seminar, laboratory, sliop, and field. 

(b) The subject or subject group as a factor is recognized by hav- 
ing the weighted values entered by' subject or subject groups listed 
in the left-hand colunms of the tables. In instances where-certain 
modes of presentation are not reported for certain subjects or subject- 
groups, or where the work infrequently cltmsifies under a mode, these 
subjects or subject gropps are omitted from the table. For these 
reasons, e. g., education and oriental are omitted from Table' 18. 

Law is oinittgd from Table 19, not because t^e lecture mode of pro- '' 
sentation is not used in this subject, but 'because a combination of 
modes is used which the instructors of that subject desi^ate aa 
recitation. Tables 18, 19,, and 20 are more nearly complete iii the ’ 
recognition of subject differences than ore the succeeding tables. 

Table 21, giving weighted values for oral quiz, because Of the ^all ' 
number of clock hours of thismod§ reported for most subjects, pre- 
^nts weighted values -for -the science groigi apd “All subjects i| 

Mntains weighted values JoiSsChedtded^ion^lrerice, ahd 

nizes pi^y^Ejiglish agilMil subjects”; cpiitthw% weighted v&lu&j" ' 
for gives no5nbiect <L^^ ^ 
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weighk'd vah.es for ikboratory, shop, and field, recognizes all subjects 
for ^vh.ch those modes of presentation ^vere reported. ^ 

woi-l Jn f elementary or advanced cliaructer of the 

' oik as a factor is recognized iYi the tables in presenting the weighted 
allies by lover, upper and graduate divisions. In Tables 18 , 10 , 
i^d iO a complete set vcighted values has been computed fo al 
three divisions. As the oral-.piiz mode, seems not to be used in 

diJifion " aV “! "-‘‘iglited values for that 

iMsion. As the seminar mode is used almost e.xchisively in m-ad- 

tote cla.s.ses, it does not seem ncces.sary to compute weigl.ted values 
foi the mcH c in the lower and upper divisions. Weighted values for 
laboratory have been omitted from the lower division in library econ- 

as Uieie w''" division in physical education, 

• ijects Similar e.\])lana(io,ns will accoiiiit for the omissions of- 
figures for two of the three divisions from Table 22. 

-wnl?f i»«xpenvnce of the instructor with the • 

^ik taught IS recognized in the.se tables by the figures for weighted 

tlTft n P to this factor are 

those p esenting weighted vahic,s for scheduled conference, shop, 

and field, and the.se onii.ssions are to be e.xplained by the attenuated 
isti ibutions or complefe absence of “ fii-st-time work ip tlicsc' inodes 
tn the data used in this stiulv. ^ 

Coju^em^g ifu> Mity of tiu' method of compiuing th weighted 
ifw /•'^script ion of the method of computing the 

mav hafp'^-"''* Table 18, etc., some such queries as the following 

from A ^ ^ equations here used instead,of 

from one large original distribution table, which should be so or- 
ganized as to analyze the iyifluenco of all the hypothetical factors at 
one time, and from which the correct average number of So^iJ o1 

the1n{^i^o V / I be directly taken without 

the intei^osition of the metKod of proportional equations? And 

nSon ” "b * this method of indirect cora- 

toi' t^h rilf equations, due to a confusion of fac 

ore in the tables devised to analyze the influence of these factors? 

The^ former of the.se 'queries may be answered by saying that ti^ 
melh^ It jmplies to bo the more satisfactory was the firet one tried in 

distribtfHoi^ f ^ ^ impracticable because tRe ' 

#v distnbutiOQs of clock hont^ became so attenuated in a table providing "" 

' '^^"Wents that no dependable ayecages could beqbtaiheJ 

Thw reader if hJ^S^St 

. dl^wbutions of .ctocls hobtSin Table la hrokeiuifi^^ 
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tlui*c classes of lower, upper, anil graduate division work, anO. these 

distributions apin divided into “first time,” and “uoiifii^t time” 

groups Manifestly todmve fairly largo numbers of clock hours 

siiHa averages, resort must be had to a method 

Ksiinuar to tlie one used. 

diil possibility of a 

slight ex ent of fallacy, (lue to the confusion of factors in the tables 

uat on of the construction of these tables and the method of calcnlat- 
iiig the weighted values will show tliat the possibility of error is hy 
no mcuHS largo. In addition to the original distribut ions u.sed to com 
•ate the average year place of tho work reported in a subject or sub- 
ject gioup as illustrated on page 4<), it may be remembered that 
tile only tables that have been u.sed in the coinimtation of the weighted 
values ,, re liJ i;j. and 14. Table 12 rwognixes mode of presentation 
< d subject, leaving out of considcratiou the elementarv or advanced 
clMiacter (,f and previous e.xperiencc or inexi^rience with the work 
lliat IS in atteinptmg to analyze the influence of the former two 
factors the accrages thus obtained liave also been influenced by tho 
two roma.u.ng factoi-s. It must be recalled, however, that laiforo the 
^t^e^ages for subjects in this table were u.sed in ' eoinputin.. the 
«cigh ed values, tlie average year place of the work rej orted”in a 
subject wa.s computed, and this year place , given recognition in ^he 
coniputnuon. In this way the confusion tliat ignoring the influence 
of th s factor of he elementary or advanced character of the work 
would l.rmg 1ms been largely eliminated. .The remaining faetbr- 
previojis experience or ine>fi>erience with the work-is the only one 
that has been igiiored in, utilizing this table. That disregard oif this 
lac or in using the averages ot^s table is not disa.stro,m to the re- 
ability of our method may be judged by comparison of the averages 
for nonfiret time work and all work in Table 14. E.xcept in two 
stance^lectnre and seminar-these averages for nonfirst time work 

«lifle/by 0 40 and 0.25 of an hour, mspectii ely. Tips tendoney toward 
a ^ull diffei^nce or identity in these averages is due to the mlatively 
small proportiomthe “ fii^t time ” clock hours are fif all dock houra 
reported. _ As the averages in Table 12 are for all work, h should 

aro: not m^cli dis-. 

•edited by the. fact that this factor of pr&vipus experienee or ihex- 

penence ijvith the jvork has been disregarded ^ , 

the Muelic^ o| hipde bf pmsentnfioh and 




-v.», n «Pie 1>^ aiiaiyzes the ihifience of 
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the work, disregiirding subject and tlie elemenhiry or advanced char- 
acter of the work. The subject as- a factor is disregarded in both 
these tables, but by using as our basic figures in the computation of 
the weighted values the averages by subjects in Table 12, the in- 
fluence of this factor has been introduced in the weighted vnlnes. 
Ihc relative inconsequence of disregarding previous experience or 
inexperience with the work has already been discussed in connection 
with the use of the figures in Table 12 in a preceding paragrajih. 
The disrcganl of the infliioiuo of the eleinontsirv and advanced 
character of the work that follows from using (he averages of Table 

14 may to a slight extent affect the weighted values in undesired 
directions. 

In the face of these adniissions of sources of partial weakness of 
the method of comimting tlie weighted values, we oiigln not to forget, 
that the incidence of such untoward influence, where such large num- 
l)ci-s^ of clock hours arc concerned as in these tablesj will tend to bo 
so distributed as in large part to mitigate the evils (hat may arise. 

Api>heu.ii(in. of the nu'lJioil of ndjmt'nuj Ihe teacluiK/ Toad . — Wo 
may now proceed to illustrate the method of ap])lication of the 
weighted values to the adjustment of the teaching load. In doin" 
so, in order to make the illustrations readily intelligible, any ncces'^ 
sary sjK'cial allowance for the remaining conqioncnts of the total 
hoiking load. \ iz, supervision of students working on individual rp- 
.search problems, ])crsonal re.searcli, office hours, committee, and a(l- 
luini.strative work, aipl other professional activities, will at first be 
left out of wuisideration. That'is, we shall set out by illustrating 
tlte application to instructors who are e.\i)ected to carrv a full teach- 
ing load without .yurUd additional actii itics. For such illustratioh 
we must first have before, ns the fiornml number' of hours per week 
devoted to teaching work by full-time instructors. . Group 3 of 
Table 9 (p. 23) shows the average length of the teaching day of such 
full-tiinc i instructors to lie 0.1— approximately C hours. As this has 
w^n calculated from a school week containing uj teaching days', this 
will mean an average total teaching week of 33 hours, which will be 
iised as the point of deptirturc in ascertaining the clock hours of in- 
•struction that shouUl be carried. Eeference to the reinaining'figurcs 
for group a m this table will discover that this allows to the iifvcrage 
filll-time instructor approximately 2 hours (colunin 4b) mf an 
average approxiifiato eight-hour day (column 5b), or 11 holirs per ' 

week for UQuinstructioiial activities. 4 - , 

I'he illustrations to follow uim to demonstrate t^ic applictftibn of 
thQ Weigh^_^k^s tp^mo of the main tyjpes- of proteins likely to 
nftse in the. adjustmentmf the teaphingjo^^^^ (To illustraW'fo# nil 
t)|»s of probleng,^.ttnd for all subjects di^subjpet grodps TOuld be 
both uiwecessary and a waste of spaed and time. 
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{a) The fii-st illustration— a very simjilc one-— is that required to 
answer the question, how many dtck hours of instruction s hou d be 
a^sipned to a teacher of foreign language who carries 00 ^ 1 ™ 

tail rht" "t n "i« 1 ' 'vith the courses to 1 ki 

l! n f 1 'i • value of a nonfirst-tiine' clock 

Ik 111 of lower-division recitation (the mode of presentation almost 

1 ^ hJxvB ji fjiiotUMit of nonroxinrifolv ^>0 flm 

of cl,. k sue, 4,n„,i„s z ' 

If tl e instructor is new to his work, we should divide 33 by the 
"C'ffbted \nliie 1 83 (see first-time column of Table 18), tlie quotient 
'» opi sw„fv„,g ,i„t ,;„Z o 

Lours less ,lu,„ ,f l,o 1 „„, prcviou.rspcricKo «iil, 

(O However, in pmetice few iusirnclors arc us,is„e,l 

i' ^een assumed in this illustration Jfore fro 

Jiuon iy the w-orl< is distriJ.uted in two or three divisiofk.' he .n^ 
t 11 htic might (mine u}) in something like the following manner - Is 

U Zr I’l' '"‘■"llV™'"'”*' " '"'I if ,,e 

lesimiisible for a u-hour course in lower division- two 3 hour 

II. mode of ,,re».„tu| <-i 

of I he iMeiauire in ll.is hinfruu-c, hv.ll.c i.dxe.l lecliire ami ,1 isclissioji 
iiiKlei mid a o hour i„, ,,-all these courses escep, ll,c , U,Z™ 
weu prev„„,l,. ,„„sl„ w |,i,„, limi ;1” . 

IrZnEs'-io m'Ti) “ 'ofiil weighicd value 

"1‘P‘^r-di Vision recitation course Ins -i 
total vveighted value of 3X2.0^=(i.OO; the 3-hour uplwlivi^h,; 
mixed Jeetuw and discussion course (Table 20),'3 x2 48=7 44.'the 
2-hour semii^ar, 2X3.21=0.42, The total weiitnl v-i hie ' is ’ 8 00 

plus 6.06 plus 7.44 plus 6.42=28 12 -i o 4 8S nf .i V 

lent of n 9 J - • • . ' • i‘!'t' 0 .s( the Ciiiiiva- 

ent of a 2-houi upper divisioir im.xed lecture and discussion course 
less than should be carried. - “'**^'ission course 

;(e) Application may also be made for instruction in En-lish Tt 
may 1,0 asked how many clock hours should be assigld an ix^ 
structor carrying work solely in the lotVcr division, provision fir^ ' 

to ‘if scheduled conference? According ' 

o Table- 21- tholotal weighted value of these 10 hours of stheduled 

oiAreoce IS 10 X 1 . 11 = 11 . 1 . Sublracting these fro^tL S of ^ 

weighted value of l JO hours mb. «iis means 21.9 dit^'ded by 
is ^. of the adjustment of tho'te&inkond I 

tihu 
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of scheduled conference equallj divided between lower an<l upper 
division, being devoted to mixed lecture and discussion work in tl.e 
upper division, it will be solved as follows: Tlie total weighted vnlne 
of the lower-division recitation (Table 18) course is 5x1.76=8.80 • of 
5 hours of lower-division conference (Table 21), 5XL11=5..55-' of 
5 hours of upper-division conference (Table 21), '5X1.33= 6.05. ’ So 
far, 8.80 plus 5.55 plus 0.65, or 21 hours of the total of 33 have been 
disposed of, leaving 12 hours for assignment to iipiier-division mixed 
lecture and discussion. This will lucaii 12 divided by 2.18, or ap- 
proxiniatcly 5 or G liours of sucli work. 

_ (c) Illustration of such application in the department of education 
IS a relatively simple matter. The niost-frcipient mode of presenta- 
tion hero is mixed lecture and discussion. For an ijistructor who is 
teaching only U])per-division work with' which he 1ms had pmious 
acquaintance, this proper number of clock hours of instruct ion- will be 
33 divided by 2.61 (see Table 20), or iipproxiinatclv 13. 

if) Illustration for the field of science is not as easy, as almost 
always two or more modes of presentation are involved. I'lic jirob- 
1cm may arise in the following manner: An instructor carries the 
lecture and oral-quiz work of two lowcr-di vimon courses in science 
with which ho has had previous experience. These include, toirelher, 
6 lecture hours and 2 quiz hours. He is to curry laboratory hours in' 
addition up to a full teaching load; it is desired to known' what this 
number of laboratory hours should be. According to Table 19 the 
weighted value .of the lecture hours is 6 X 2.09, or 12.54. From Table 
21 we find that the weighted value of the quiz hours is 2Xl.>d. or 
3.88. This is a total of 16.42 hours, leaving 16.58 of the average of 
33 hours to be applied to laboratoiy at a weighted value of 1.2s' (sim 
Table 22), which means 16..58 divided by 1.28, or 13 clock hours Of 
laboratory. 

{g) As it is a relatively now field, some interest may attarh to 
an illustration of application in the adju-stment of tlie teaching load 
in home economics. Our illustration may assume 3 clock hours of 
mixed lecture and discussion and 12 clock hours of laboratory, all 
nonfirst time-work, in thq upper divi-sion, the remaining portion of 
. the instructor’s teaching load to bo given to lower-division lalwrn- 
tory. The 3 hours of mi.xcd lecture aud discussion ’ (.see Table 20) 
have a weighted value of 3X2.37, or 7,11. The 12 clock hbtii> of 
laboiiatory (see Table 22) have a total weighted value of 1^X132 ' 
or 15.84. Th\?s, ^.11 phis 15.84, of 22,05, hours of tlie average teach - 
-v;-, V ^ Used, in this, upper-diVision. work, leaving 

~ > i^.OSJloQrs to.be to Ipyrer-dtvWon laboratoiQ' at a 

■ fvrtw^4ep«rtment. tli^^dghW valuM fot ntl • 

, In ttcrlowMt.^<»fiionUU coturaDiSfetliliUblo nrowU ' 


- 7 '.- 
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value of 1.42 houi-s (see Table 22) per clock hour. This -means 
approximately 7 such lower-division laboratory clock hours. 

(//) As a last -illustration let us apply the Weighted values, for 
teaching work in law to the adjustment of the teaching- load. It has 
a heady been stated (p. 49) that the mode of presentation commonly 
reported for law is recitation. The weighted Value for tlie upper- 
division recitation clock hour in law (see Table 18) is S.riS. Dividing 
the average teaching loa.^, 33 hours, by this value, we arrive at a ' 
teaching load of 9 clock horn's. 

Having illustrated the method of adjusting the teaching load of 
full-time instructors, it is now appropriate to address a word of 
explanation and justification to one feature of this study — the con- 
.si.stent use of and dependence upon the average or arithmetic mean. 

The reader has noted its use in computing the foundation measures 
of the number of hours of work done in connection with a clock 
hour of instruction; these are'the averages upon which the tables of 
weighted values wei'e constructed. It was also used to arrive at the 
_ niiiiiber of hours per day which the full-time instructor may be ex- 
IK'clcd to devote to in.struction (ajvproximately C hours) as well as to 
all professional activities (approximately 8 hours)'. It has been intro- 
<liiced into computations at other points in the study. The average 
has licen consistently used liecause it is the doerajjt instructor (here 
used in terms of rate of working) for whom tiie upiversity must - 
adjust the leaching load. It would clearly be out of qn^tion for 
■the university to adjn.st teaching loads by the rates of working of 
instructors. For instance, becan.se the university admin- 
istration must expect an, approximately equal amount of service ‘of 
all instructors, it would be unfair to the university to adjust teach- 
ing loads of individuals who are slower than the average to their 
rate of working. On the other hand, it would be unfair to those 
who work at a more rapid rate than the average to adjust their 
teaching loads to their rates of working. In other words, the instruc- 
tor .slower than the average must expect to pay the, penalty of Jiis - 
slowness in longer hoiti-s of work, whereas the instructor who is 
more rapid than the average of his colleagues should have the margin ^ 
of time which ho gains by his more rapid rate to dispose of as he ^ «■ 
chooses. 


It ranains to cominent briefly on the adjustment gif the teaching 
load by the making of necessary special allowances fOr pther possible 
com|)onente of tlie total working load— viz, ( 1 ) shpervision of stu- 
dents #orking on. indiyiduar res^oh probteco^ { 2 ) oersohal re- 
office, conunittee, and administrative work,- and (4V other 
‘pisofessioTnalactridltjes.,, a ' •. ' , Vv - 

mge Stds stated thni the time required; super- 

vision of stOgcnts'working-on individuaf r^ piQilems. avera^d 
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• ‘ ^ pel- student. One or t«'o such students could not affect the 
to al working load ot an instructor sufficiently to necessitate a special 
allowance on account of the amount of supervision re(]uired, and, as 
It .nay be seen from Table 2 (p. 11) that only 20 instructors report 
inanN a.s three or ...ore, such a special allowance will nee<l to he 
nade m only a relatively sn.all p.opo.-tion of case.s. As has already 
b(cn stated on page 11, if no adjustment has ah'eadv been made in 
assigning to the in.structors the cour,ses in which these students who 
are. working indiv)(lual research problems are enrolled, it will be 
advisable to make some reduction in the teaching schedule for those' 
iMio must supervise four or more students in such work. Such ad- 
justment may be made by subtracting fixmi the basic Ikl hours of 9h- 
structional time the number of hours that will prohal.lv he miuiivd 
for the work of .supervision-thi.s number of hours to W obtaific.l hv 
miilt ip \ing0 by the number of such students-hefore proceedin'- 

to fix the nuniher of clock hours of instruction to liecarrieil • 

. -) As in the case of the supervision of students working on indi- 

dual icsearch i.rohlcm.s, the essential j.i inciple to recognized in 
making special allowances for j.er.sonal research if^s nlreadv lieen 
enunciated in an caHier section of this report (ii. 2.T) The 'recoin 
mcndation has been against a general reduction of the teachin- 
M'hediile, because the facts indicate that this would not be an 001 ^ 
nomica method of encouraging personal research. The method mmi- 
ported by the facts i.re.sented is the re.luctioii ,.f thc’teaching .schedule 
foyn.hvuilua mstriictiirs who have (leiimiisMate.l their inclination 
o ard and ability in research by some nieasitre. of productivitv in 
spite ot^a nor.gal teaching .schedule. The exact e.xtcnt and si-nhl- 
cance of any allowance made will be more nearly ...easuraffie if- 
made either as a reduction of the normal load of hours of teachin- 
work (a) by some definite fi.uiiher of' hours of this teaching load or 
(b) by a definite number of some specific kind of clock hour of in- 
struction whose, vye.ghtfd value is Jenown than, if stated in terms of 
unspecified clock hours. For instance, a reduction bv 10 hours of the 
normal teaching load of 33 hpurs would leave 23 hours of teachimr 
w ork to be d.sfributed by means of . known weighted value.s to a defb 
• n.to nipnber of clock hom-s of instruction. Again, a reduction of this 
norrant load by^two clock hours of nonfirst time upper-division 
mixed lecture and dmi^ion in science would leave 33— ^2V2 nr 
2^28.hours, te^ bo distributed by meanVof knownTc ghtedAmS Z 
u defimte numbeivof clock.houVs of instnuptipn. It is easily conc^iv- 
:;.ubfe Jhnt reduction m ternif of unspecified, clock hdui«^ar.iin. in. 
A® Jff nonfirst: time doyverjdivision work 
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reduction is to be made in terms of’ clock hours, the kinds of clock 
hours ought at least to be specified, since, assuredly, judging from our 
weighted values, a reduction, e. g., of 2 clock hours of nonfirst time 
lower-division recitation in foreign language would not be the 
equivalent of a reduction of two clock hours *of first time upper- 
division lecture in the same subject grojap. Of the two methods of 
s]>ecifving an allowance of teaching time for personal research which 
au* here reconuiiended, the former Is the preferable, unless in using 
•I he latter it is understood that the eQuivalent in v:eighti(l value of the^ 
specified clodc hours, not the specified clock hours. themselves, is 
meant. To insist on a reduction in specified dock hours themselves 
niigiit biing inconvenience to those who arc I'cspousibjc for distrib- 
uHng courses within n department. 

(3) It lias been p(fin ted out on page 10 that relatively f6w full- 
^ tune instnictors (i. e., instructoi's who are *tiot also heads of other 
than one-uiun ilepartments or deans) will mpiire special reductions ‘ 
of their teaching s<‘hcdules for office hours, committee and adiniius- 
tiati\c work. Such reductions are to be made only when the rc^ilar 
deinaiul upon an instructor for tliis type of activity is much more 
than the average of 3.(> houi-s ]>er week found for full-time instruc- 
tors. The need for this average amount of time isTecomiizccl in the 

\. - _ 1 ^ , _ o ■ 


2 lioiirs per day of leewav between the 


average leaching dav of 




nppioximuld V (! hours and tlio 'a\ ri ayu tot^il working day of approxj- 
niati'ly 8 lionrs. It was al^so stated tliat allowances should be imide for 
heads of other tliiin one-man ilei)artinents and for dcani The 
ditlercncc hetwecii the nvorage niiinhcr of lionrs spent in the actud- 
lies under consideration by heads of departments (exclusive c^the 
one reiioi-ting 41.;! hours for the week) and by full-time instructors 
being npin-oxiniately 7 hom-s, for the average head of a department 
the normal load , of 33 hours of teaching work should bo reduced by 
tills amount or its e/piivalciit in S|)ecified clock hours of instruction. 
Tho*Mifference lK>rwccn the averages for deans who arc also heads of 
<lcpai tments un(l for full-time instnictors being approximately 15 
lionrs. for the nvorage dean the normal load of 33 hours of, teaching 
work/.should be reduced li.v this amount or its equivalent iit' specified ‘ 
clock hours of instruction. But, since the domrtnd for such activity 
must be heavier for some lieaids of departments and deans than :^r v 
of hers, such reductions, to be just and eCpnomicnl, should not he'un.h ' 
fonn for allTioads of departments and for alj deans. . pn account dfy 
the short period of tiine-K>ne 'wet(k-;;C&vere.d by t^ fceporte used in 
stodj^ no i^commendation can be specific heads 

OR deans, ^ 4 *a#pementftry invcstigatictti extending jflwugli t-a ; . i 
‘ Ibhgcn penod' of tune |ioi^.:be made b#^orc reductions dnay bc. ^ade * 
in; whose justice we onayjfittce mheli cbftfideiice.'. / . - 
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(4) In an cailier section of this report (pp. lT-18) such facts as 
laic been available toucluiifr the time spent in - professional activi- 
ties lu.t otherwise reported-’ have been presented and interpreted. 
^ opniithstandin^r that no recoiiimendation could be made in the 
matter of reduction of teaching time for most of the subjects ami 
sabjeid groups represented in this investigation, the facts indicated 
at foi some siibjects-the newer and more rapidlv developing 
oncs-thc (lemand upon the instructor of these other professional 
actiMties IS heavier than for others, and that for the former subjects,' 
when the average number of hours per week exceeds notablv the 
.iieiage of o to (, hours found for all instructm-s. there slmiihl iJ a 
coi respomlmg reduction in the teaching schedule for particular sub- 
jec s or instructors, for subjects in which and instructors for whom 
he demand or such activity is at lids average'or less, there should 
be no .such allowance, as it is already cared for bv the leewa v between 
the averagn> (Id.oiir teaching day and the average 8-hour working 
< .i\ of lull-tune instructors. U*Iien allowances are made' they .shoirld 
be made as rediietioiis of the normal load of honr.s'per week of 
teaching work or the e.|in valent of the reductions in speeific clock 
loms ot-^nsl ruction. .Vs soon as it appears that siuh concessions 
‘ c »<> lUMv-snrv or ;uv no proix'Hv utilized, tliev 

should be withdrawn. 15ecaii.se of the paucity and 'weakness of Hu.' 
igmes for siibjecis and sul.jecl groups as presented in Table 7. be- 
oie the extent ol siu b eoncessions may be jiistl v-detorniiiied a snp- 
plomontaiy mvedigntion sboiild he made into the time, spout in'tliese 
other pro es.sional ac tivitic.s either by a larger number of insLniefors 
or tl. oiigh a longer period of lime, or both. Suel, a supplenie.iitarv 
nncstigatioii should distiiigiii.sh between activities tliat .hrimr .,ddi- 
tM-mnl reiiiuneralion |hd llio.se that do liot-i.n important di.st'inction 
winch was ovcrlook^l in Hie. present inyc.stigation. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN THE INVESTIGATION. 

Sheet 1. 

riiis questlonnnlro is l/ri!);; srnt tu nil iPiirliln;; iHriiilirrs of tlM* Ifinilty willi 
IIh' Jiim ol* iliini Hint will throw furtluT li-lit mi llic prohlmn of tin* 

l.roiM'r tissl^Miiimt of londiitiK lioiirs. In this iiisi:iiu-i> wi* jm* invosi l-nt in;r oiir 
im)MMinut of Hu* ivlniivr tliihcnlt y of tin* srvrrnl ty)ics*<if work. Mint 

wliirh is ri'iuvsriitml hy tlio tntnl time ronsmnni In rniT\ iii;i tluMii on. You nn* 
nsloMl |o noto of all liiiin s[>mt outsldr tin* rlnss pmioh In prvparntlon for 
and in rontaMijon with tin* I’tairsivs and sirtions yon are lo:n hlii;i.i^ as woll ns In 
otlirr activities, ami to rt^*oril the linai in tlio appropriate sj,ares. Your rop^rt 
."lionhl cover tia* <’!ass oIImm’ work inchttitMl in the selioo] week heiriiininK 
Monday, May 1-1. and (Mulinjr Sniunlay, May IP. 

In //ifA- imcslifiation therv is r/o e/. uf, tin fnia! timv. erpernii- 

tiue of ff(c i ml 1 1 if! no I fot'iilfn H'ifh o nrn* fo oifo.sot'iotf hl.s tcochhui 

vffiviiiwy, 

JMPoKi \ \ r ninrc rioNs. 

) lh*nd the questionnaire eareiuHy as soon as posslhh*, notiim the ciussl- 
Meal ions of time expemlltiire, in onler to avoid jiiakiti;; a report that can not 
he u.scil when the data nre finally :isNeinl)led. 

{If) Your report.s on the tiiiu* spen.t miiside the class perlinl In preparation 
for am! in eoimectinn wlUt the class Work and in other activities om.slde the 
class iHM'lods s: ouUl not he »iere ^messes Imt^ should la‘ lia.setl on reference to a 
(iincpliTO. ’ * ' 

(f ) .Make a nqiort for (*acli cotirse oi-st*etion for whicli yon have teach^nk' 
re.sponsilfility. If you nre conducting' only a part of tlie work In a ronrsin e; p., 
quiy,, liilmratory or h‘ctnre section, yeadinp itaiuMs, etc., ilie ri'inahider of Uu* 
work heinjr comhictetl hy .sonie other persun, he sure tiiake thi^.fact clt'ni* In* 
yonr reptirt. MIvc the tiiiu* only’ for tlu‘ Svork for whieluyon are reKpMisIhle ami 
state speelMeall.v what parts of tlie work are done liy oiliej-s. > 

(</) If The same iir<‘ptmitlon sniliee.s for'two or nun*e seetioui^nfvthe same 
ctuirse, distrllnite the time in equal parts m eadivof jhe seciioi/f. 

(c) He enreful idherwiso to avoid rei’tydln;; the same H mi) expenditure hi 
more than one place. . * 


1. iN’timbott of stmWnis workinp oh iiu)ivld)ml re.senrfb pr^Idoms under your 

supervision dhrlnp i\ie pt’Ci^eht .semestep Xtiyiher »if fnlmite>c 

«ti)UntJivsuc|i Supervisloii, H iUi.V# (jurjifp t>iO .JlJfxy ^ 

Tfnte>pent; durlifg iJie weekit^Vi*;^qvelrotlfUtth.an.lhjit^ 
oa anA the tfct^inpaini^iug ^eot:; iul|uites. cr- 

• othei^ ijlrieldt for the rii|lvlU‘slty lldfiri?, etvim • 

miue^wbrk, ndmlnistVntlve fdrrcrtonsi iiUiuites 


% 

■ adh 
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4. 'i'iiiH* spoilt In profossiopiil iiotivitlos oUiorwiso vojiortod. ; 

minutt's. IJst bore tliOso activlUes. 1_. 

ft. If It is your opiiii(m timt iiny of tbo courses on wliich you arc I’oportiiij; 
should be coiuluclod in some muuiUn* (lecture, Inboratory, recitation, etc.) 
ether than that wbicl^ you Indicate on pn^o 'Ji as now obtaininj:.. spooinonlly 
ill whanmuiuer it should, he )u*osontoil, iiiul why. ( Tse haeU t»f this sheet for' 
iTlts\v(*r.) * 

(Answer the following: two (|uestions after ImviuK tilled out the' rtunaintlcr 
«d’ the (iiiestioiiimiro:) 

* (). Has the we(*k reported up(»n been a fairly normal oiu*? 

If not, in what spts-Itlc respects has It*h(H*n exeoptional? 

7. Slau* your opinion of the nseof the “total tinn* ('onsnmcti " as n factor 

in Iho detenuiiiatiop of iho pro|«*r number of teacliiiu: Iioiirs. 

Name 


Sheet 2. 

- ' * 

rifctirtl fotnls for w?^’k In tho npproprlnio siijircH ts'lmv. Tti’iJort under Xos. 
14. 10. IS, 2t>, -*J, -d, iuhI in the' U*fr-huml column thuo spenS oulsUIi* 
iHM'iixlH only.^ ^ 

• / ’■ 

• ! I i i 

1. l>epnrtniPtit. 


S. 10, 12, 
tlic rlas.s 


2. t 'nurse and Heel ion (make a H(*p- ' 
arat<» re]>orl foi^eiieli seetion). | 


' 3. Credit carried i>v eoume. 


4. Is til is the first time you have 
" taught the ejonrse? 


>'■ 


5. Year or yi*ara in \yhich course/ is ! 
normally taken,- 1 , 2, H, 4, 5, tl. i 


. . 

' 1 


1 


0. Knrollmcnl during semeBtor 




- ■ 



7. Hours of recitation. ; 







. 8. Total minutes of. 'preparation for j 
* recitation. ^ | 

i 

1 


! ■ . i 

‘i 

k 

1 ■■ • 

■«.T . _ ^ - - -i 

' 9. Hours of lecture during the tfeck. 

.. 1 

, # i 

■ ‘j 

a . 

1 ' - ■ 

1 


t_ 


' 10; Total minutes of preparation for 
•’r- ;■ during the:w!^lf.: ^ , 


V ‘ * ’s ' 



dti 


■ ■ ^9 
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n. lloiirp 01 oral qiiix during wook. 


VJ. Total minuto8of proparati(ut fnr 
oral tpiiz. 


i:i. Iloura of mixotl lecture and dis- 


1 1. ^Toial minutes of prejiaration fnr | 
mixed left lire and (riseuspinn. 


v- 


15. 1 lours oi laboratorv . 


% I 


111. TnlalAunutes of pYepaiTM ion tor i 
ISWtrat.nry and reading of lab- , 


oratorv notes. 


i 


.17. TTotira of shop ami ju'aetico. 

' _ i . ' 'I 

IS. Total minutes of I'treparation or 
other work in rotiiuM'tion^wiih 
shop and prat^ieo. 


10. Iloura (5f seminar. 


L’O. Total^iinutes of jiroparation for j 


21. TIouris nf schcihiJai eonf(>reni'e 
(not ofVu’O hours). . 


Total mijiutos of preimratiou for. 1 ^ 
schoiluled <’onforonec hours. ■ \ 


•2:1. Total minutes of oorreet.ion of- 

written.- and other work (not : , 

lahorator>' notes) outside thof] \ 
class period. . | 


24. Total minutes in other M'ork for 
the courses listed not reported 
■ elsewhere. ,^pecif>; the kind 
, of .work. ' ' 


, 
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